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TOWN 


os O-O-WAH—HOO-O!” It was 

Jerry, shouting as he rode up 

the path toward the bunk house 
of the Circle D. The familiar cowbov 
yell, which the cowboys often give 
merely to relieve their exuberant spir- 
its, expressed anger and indignation. It 
brought every man to his feet. Lloyd 
Avery stopped short in the very act 
of pitching a baseball to Andy. 

Lloyd was now on the best of terms 
with the cowboys of the Circle D. 
When he first came to Roaring Flats 
they had eyed him with doubt and 
suspicion, and he had fostered their 
distrust by being disgruntled with the 
West. It had been a real tragedy to 
have to come to Arizona when every- 
one at Eastern University had expected 
him to pitch for the varsity that 
spring; but he had caught scarlet 
fever, and his father had sent him to 
Roaring Flats to recuperate. Just when 
he and the Circle D were most at vari- 
ance Roaring Flats had had a baseball 
tournament, and he had saved the 
Circle D from defeat in their first 
game and had subsequently aided them 
in winning the championship. Now 
nothing was too good for him. Every- 
one from Tom Darby, the owner, 
down to Ah Foo, the cook, was doing 
his best to spoil him. 

Flinging himself from his horse, 
Jerry turned to Lloyd. “Look at this!” 
he exclaimed, holding aloft the Phoenix 
newspaper. “Look at this! Say, all of 
Roarin’ Flats is just aboiling over it! 
Read it, Lloyd!” 

Jerry thrust the newspaper into 
Lloyd’s hands and with an agitated 
finger pointed out the offensive article. 
It was a “pointed paragraph” on the 
editorial page that had so fired Jerry’s 
wrath. 

***The Roaring Flats Weekly,’ ” 
Lloyd read, “‘ ‘announces to the world 
that at last the Circle D ranch has won 
the baseball championship of that esti- 
mable place. That’s all right with us; 
we don’t want it and we don’t know 
of anybody else who wants it! But it 
further asserts that without doubt—to 
them at least—this cowboy team is one 
of the best baseball teams in Arizona, 
and that their pitcher, a callow youth 
just turning twenty, is one of the best 
in the entire Southwest. To listen to 
these modest assertions jars our sense 
of humor. It shows the provincial ego- 
ism of these range towns. They may 
have only one street, but they don’t 
mind that—as long as they know it’s 
the centre of the universe. Our idea of 


With joyous clamor . . 


a joyful afternoon would be to see the 
Phoenix Senators play this cowboy team— 
although it is likely that before the Senators 
got through their first inning at bat the game 
would have to be called on account of dark- 
ness !’” 

Lloyd paused. An awful silence fell on the 
men, and then Slim spoke: “Those city guys 
don’t think anybody else has any right to live 
in this world!” 

“We ought to go down there and clean 
them out,” snarled Pete. 

“We could ’ave in the old days,” mourned 
Jerry. “That’s the trouble with Arizona; it’s 
getting too civilized! These fellows think 
we’re just a bunch of rubes!” 

“There’s only one thing to do,” Andy an- 
nounced with a quiet grimness that silenced 
the rest, “and that’s to lick the daylights out 
of those Phoenix Senators at baseball! Come 
on, Lloyd, you tell ’em yourself!” 

The men looked eagerly at Lloyd. To their 
minds he was perhaps the greatest authority 
on baseball the United States had ever pro- 
duced. Hadn’t he taught them all sorts of 
tricks about batting and catching the ball and 
sliding to base? 

“T think we can,” said Lloyd, “if we could 
get some of the best men from the other 
ranches, such as Carson of the Lazy S and 
Smart of the Bar Z. I was in Phoenix a couple 
of weeks ago with Mr. Darby, and I saw the 
Senators play; and I think that, even if we 
shouldn’t win,.we could give them such a 
hard fight they wouldn’t have any laugh left.” 

Again a cowboy yell leaped from Jerry’s 
throat; and the others took it up until it 
sounded as if Apaches were attacking the 
ranch. Mr. Darby heard it in his office where 
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. they filled the main business street 


he was going over ranch accounts; he merely 
smiled sympathetically. There was little anger 
in the yell now; it came from sheer exuber- 
ance of feeling. The boys clapped one another 
on the back and declared that it would be the 
greatest event that had taken place in Roar- 
ing Flats for a decade. The clang of Ah Foo’s 
triangle checked the outburst but did not de- 
tract from the joy. As they trooped off to the 
mess hall everyone was grinning. 

The others had assigned the task of inform- 
ing Mr. Darby of the plan to Lloyd, and as 
soon as they had seated themselves at the 
table he handed the ranch owner the evening 
paper. “They mention our winning the cham- 
pionship,” observed Lloyd casually. 

“That so?” said Mr. Darby, smiling. “Where 
is it?” 

Lloyd pointed it out, and eight forks and 
two knives were suspended in mid-air while 
Mr. Darby read. And as he read his face 
turned purple. “What? What? What?” he 
asked violently at the end of every sentence. 
Then, “Bertman did that! Bertman did that!” 
His fist struck the table, and he glared round 
him. “TI’ll stop my subscription,” he declared. 
“Tl go down there and —” 

“We sat on their case out by the bunk 
house,” said Lloyd, “and we’ve decided that, 
since gun play is too old-fashioned, it’s left 
for us to beat them up at baseball!” 

“Can you?” Mr. Darby was anxious to 
believe, but he lacked faith. 

Lloyd explained their idea. “If you could 
get the other ranchers to let their good play- 
ers off for a week so that we could put in 
some good practice, I think we could!” 

“That settles it!” said Mr. Darby. “T’ll fix 
it up with Cummons and Price and whoever 






else has men that you want; they’ll be 
glad to let them off. What’s a little 
thing like that when the honor of 
Roaring Flats is at stake!” 

At that moment Cummons, the 
owner of the Lazy S stormed in. He 
had taken the paragraph greatly to 
heart. , 

“What are you going to do about 
this, Tom?” he demanded in his dry, 
cracked voice. 

“Me? Nothing,” said Darby, smiling 
comfortably. Now that he had found 
a possible remedy the insult no longer 
pained him so violently. 

“What!” exploded Cummons. “Ain’t 
you got any spirit, Tom Darby? Are 
you going to stand by and be insulted? 
And let them sling dirt at Roarin’ Flats 
like that ?” 

Darby smiled still more comfort- 
ably ; then he explained the plan. Cum- 
mons considered it for a moment. 

“By gravy!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“T’d give a hundred dollars if we could 
beat them like that. Sure, you can have 
Carson and anybody else you want 
over at my place.” 

And all the other cattlemen expressed 
that sentiment. Roaring Flats had been 
slandered, and to a man Roaring Flats 
was ready to defend its honor. 

Lloyd and Andy picked the team 
and then set it to practicing down in 
the Circle D pasture lot. A few days 
later Darby went to Phoenix to ar- 
range for a game. There he encoun- 
tered unexpected difficulty; Murphy, 
the manager of the Senators, was not 
at all impressed with the idea. 

“What do you think we put on, a 
Wild West show ?” he demanded truc- 
ulently. “Say, friend, we only play real 
baseball teams, not rube cow-punch- 
ers!” 

Nor would he listen to argument 
until Darby suggested a purse of five 
hundred dollars to be divided among 
the players of the winning team. The 
cattlemen of Roaring Flats readily 
supplied two hundred and fifty dollars 
of it, and the business men of Phoenix, 
though not so readily, supplied the 
rest. Bertman, the newspaper man, saw 
to that—after Tom Darby had spent 
a forcible quarter of an hour with him. 
He afterwards declared that the game 
would cost him dear, no matter which 
way it went. 

Darby and Murphy arranged that 
the game should be played on a Thurs- 
day afternoon, for the stores closed on 
that day during the summer, and the 
clerks and the shopkeepers would be 
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out on a half holiday. On 
the Wednesday before the 
game the players rode down 
on their horses; they might 
have gone by train, but they 
preferred to ride. Mr. Darby 
and Lloyd preceded them in 
the buckboard, which was 
filled with their bats and 
gloves. 

‘“‘They’re expecting a 
woolly, cow-punching team,” 
they said, “so- why disap- 
point them ?” 

“Then they’ll be easier to 
beat,” added Andy shrewdly. 

Thursday morning they 
went to the field for a short 
“workout,” and a most flat- 
tering crowd of small boys 
followed them. Cowboys in 
full regalia, with chaps and 
ropes and jingling spurs, 
were becoming more and 
more uncommon. 

The boys watched the 
practice with the greatest 
glee. They called to one another to watch 
that big fellow with the patches on his over- 
alls, or to see how funny that bow-legged 
man looked when he ran. To them it seemed 
indeed a wretched team, for the cowboys had 
no neat uniforms, but only their rough, blue 
work clothes; and they caught the ball stiffly 
and threw it awkwardly. 

Yet the small boys were not so completely 
overcome with scorn that they did not have 
some room left in their youthful hearts for 
secret admiration of those men who carried 
guns when they were on the range and who 
used them too! It was only in having that 
modicum of respect for the team that the 
boys differed from the one lone man in the 
grand stand. With dispassionate contempt his 
unblinking gray eyes watched the Roaring 
Flats team at practice. Lloyd, knowing him to 
be Murphy of the Senators, sent Carson out 
to pitch curves for the others to bat. 

During the past week Lloyd had been teach- 
ing Carson to curve the ball, and, though 
Carson, who possessed great speed, curved the 
ball easily, it did not often go just where he 
intended it should. After one particularly wild 
throw, an inshoot that passed fully five feet 
above the batter’s head, Murphy gave a snort 
of disgust and left the stand. Lloyd was loiter- 
ing near the steps as he descended them. 

“Nice teem, don’t you think?” queried 
Lloyd affably. 

Murphy stopped short. “Young fellow,” 
said he, “I’m not thinking much about your 
team; I’m thinking what an all-fired fool I 
was to agree to play such a bunch of freaks! 
I'll never hear the last of it!” 

And he departed, overburdened with the 
sorrow and tragedy of his position. The team 
showed itself pained and astonished until he 
had passed out of sight and they could howl 
with laughter. After that they did their real 
practicing. 

At noon they received a surprise, but com- 
pared with the surprise that Phoenix received 
it was as nothing. At that hour everyone on 
the census list of Roaring Flats migrated to 
the capital of Arizona. With joyous clamor 
and sweating horses they filled the main busi- 
ness street. They filled it from curb to curb 
and poured along between the tall buildings 
like one of their own brown, turbulent, desert 
floods caught between the walls of a box 
canon. For a quarter of an hour all traffic was 
suspended. It had to suspend; there was noth- 
ing else for it to do. 

The cowboys stopped in front of the hotel 
where their team had registered, and imme- 
diately the street became a jam of people. 
Some of the horses along the curb began to 
crowd up on the sidewalk. Feminine shoppers 
shrieked and scurried into the first open door- 
‘vay; but curious men who poured in from 
the side streets took their places. That jammed 
the sidewalks, and the traffic policemen be- 
came almost frantic. 

“Hey, move on!” cried the policemen. 
“Move on, or we'll run you in!” They jabbed 
the horses with their billies; the horses reared 
and squealed, and Roaring Flats looked round 
on the disturbance they were creating and 
thought it funny. 

Hearing the clamor, Lloyd and his friends 
thrust their heads out of the hotel windows 
and roared jovial greetings to those below. 
Roaring Flats answered to a man, and the 
police called out the reserves. 

But long before the reserves appeared 
Roaring Flats good-naturedly moved on; the 
men had no desire to make trouble. However, 
their appearance had one singular effect: it 
advertised the game. The field was packed 








Roaring Flats went wild 


long before the teams lined up, for half of 
Phoenix was there and all of Roaring Flats. 

The grand stand formed a V round the 
home plate. Roaring Flats filled the left wing; 
Phoenix occupied the right. Both Roaring 
Flats and Phoenix were there for a good time, 
and both started to have it even while the 
teams were practicing. 

“Here’s where those pretty boys get mussed 
up,” announced Roaring Flats. 

“And here’s where it takes a ball team to do 
it,” replied Phoenix scornfully. 

“Hey, look!” cried a voice. “Maybe that 
fellow can throw a gun, but he can’t throw a 
baseball !” 

The remark fixed public attention on Car- 
son, who was “warming up” in front of the 
stands. No one seemed to notice Lloyd, who 
was doing the same thing at one side of the 
field. 

Carson’s face was red, and great drops of 
perspiration, not entirely owing to the heat, 
rolled’ down his face; his inshoots and his 
“outs” grew so erratic that he had the catcher 
leaping round like an animated jumping jack. 
Carson was suffering acutely from stage 
fright, but he held grimly to his task. There 
was more of Andy’s shrewdness, and Phoenix 
took it as a child takes candy. 

“Hey !” they roared. “He needs a backstop, 
not a catcher. Say, Murphy, what’s this going 
to be, a California comedy ?” 

The joy of the crowd grew when the Sena- 
tors scornfully chose to bat first, and it in- 
creased still further when Roaring Flats took 
the field. The whole team was terror-stricken 
and showed it. To play in Roaring Flats was 
one thing, but to play in Phoenix in a regu- 
lar ball park and before such a tremendous 
crowd was—awful! To think that they had 
challenged one of the best professional clubs 
in Arizona! What had they been thinking of ? 
In the vernacular of the region, they were 
“plumb locoed.” And as each man took his 
place in that wide, bare field he felt unut- 
terably lonely; miles of space seemed to sep- 
arate him from his fellows. Only Lloyd and 
Andy were undisturbed; they had played be- 
fore such crowds many times. 

Phoenix was especially overjoyed at Lloyd’s 
appearance. 

“Their pitcher’s rattled,” they exclaimed, 
“and they’re putting in a kid to substitute! 
Hey, Roaring Flats, haven’t you fire-eating 
punchers any nerve ?” 

But the Roaring Flats stand had grown 
silent. The cowboys were watching their men 
uneasily; they too felt strangely disturbed. 
The umpire, a tall, grim man with an eagle 
eye and an uncompromising chin, took his 
place. “Batter up!” he cried sharply. 

Lloyd settled himself in his box, then 
glanced round the field. 
The team was in a pitiful 
state of fright. Those 
strong-limbed, iron-nerved 
cowboys were suffering 
acutely. Carson “held 
down’’ first base, but it 
was with unsteady knees; 
Jerry on second was trying 
to steady his slipping nerve 
with explosive words; and 
Smart at third was nerv- 
ously buckling and un- 
buckling his glove. The 
players needed action, and 
Lloyd resolved that they 
should have it. 

“Up on your toes, men,” 
he called and then, winding 
up, pitched the first ball. 





Crack! The batter hit a vicious grounder 
straight for Chuck Green, the stocky short- 
stop, who stopped it with his stomach, spent 
three precious seconds in recovering it and 
then hurled it blindly at Carson. Seeing that 
it was going to pass nearly four feet over 
Carson’s head, the runner started for second. 
But big Carson leaped like a stag into the air 
andcaught it on his glove. Roaring Flats gave 
a cheer, but it was ill-timed, for the ball did 
not stay in Carson’s glove. By the time he 
had retrieved it the runner was safe on 
second. 

Before pitching to the second batter, Lloyd 
again looked round him. Both Chuck and 
Carson were red in the face, but it was not 
from fright now. They were mad! Jerry, 
being in a strategic position, had spoken his 
mind to both of them, and so had the crowd. 
The words had not been comforting. 

The runner on second had taken a long 
lead, and when Lloyd looked round he grinned 
cheerfully. “Go on, throw it!” he said. 

“Watch it, Jerry,” yelled Lloyd and whipped 
the ball to second. 

But Jerry had been so much taken up with 
admonishing the others that he had forgotten 
his own duties. He made a wild lunge for the 
ball, but missed it, and by the time the fielder 
threw it in the runner had crossed the home 
plate. Phoenix cheered wildly. 

“We’re much obliged,” they told Roaring 
Flats. “You know these runs count toward 
winning the game!” 

But the men of Roaring Flats were not 
feeling witty just then; muttering sullenly to 
themselves like a gathering thunderstorm, they 
flashed out brief remarks: “Buck up, Roarin’ 
Flats, buck up!” 

But the rest of the inning continued as 
disastrously as it had begun. Apparently the 
Senators could hit the much-vaunted Lloyd 
Avery at will. Roaring Flats began to wonder 
why they had ever considered him to be so 
good, and Phoenix asked, “Why don’t you 
try your other pitcher now ?” 

But Roaring Flats stood loyally by their 
dusty and perspiring team. Gone from the 
players were all terror and self-consciousness ; 
they can never exist with honest perspiration, 
and the players were all perspiring. That 
vicious white ball seemed to be constantly 
bounding toward them. Never had a single 
ball occupied so many places at once. 

As for the Senators they were having a gala 
day. It was all a big joke to them, a beautiful 
joke. Everyone hit the pitcher, and then to 
see those punchers handle the ball as if it 
were a red-hot branding iron made the situa- 
tion seem funnier than ever! Only Murphy 
sat glumly on the bench, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left; he was inexpressibly 
humiliated even to take 
part in such a game. 

The Senators grew care- 
less; the visitors caught 
two of them off base, and 
then one struck out. They 
were out, but what of 
that? They had made five 
runs in the first inning. 
Murphy came at once to 
Lloyd. 

“What do you say we 
cut this to five innings?” 
he said brusquely. 

“Suits me,’’ grunted 
Lloyd just as roughly, but 
inwardly he chuckled, for 
he thought that reducing 
the number of innings 
would double his team’s 


chance of success. Murphy 
told the umpire of the de- 
cision, and the umpire 
announced it to the crowd, 
who greeted it with a roar 
of approbation. 

“Get the agony over with,” 
yelled Phoenix to Roaring 
Flats. 

“Yes,” shrilled a voice from 
Roaring Flats, “the agony of 
having to look at you all 
afternoon!” 

It was while the Senators 
were still at bat that Bert- 
man, espying Tom Darby in 
one of the aisles, personally 
escorted him to a seat in the 
press box. It was not pure 
friendliness that prompted 
his action; having Darby at 
his mercy, he began to point 
out the ludicrous blunders o/ 
the Roaring Flats team. 

Roaring Flats came to bat. 
The Senators were al most 
hysterical with laughter; the 
least thing set them off. M’Gann, the pitcher, 
was so weak from laughing that Andy hit him 
easily. It was a hard line drive. The second 
baseman missed it completely, and when the 
centre fielder fumbled it Andy reached second 
base. But that did not bother the Senators. 

“Why,” they gasped, “he’s so bow-legged 
he wabbles!” 

But Roaring Flats waited, patient and grim. 
Lloyd made a safe one-base hit, but was fast 
enough to turn it into a two-bagger while 
Andy took third. Carson brought Andy and 
Lloyd in, and again Phoenix laughed, for both 
crossed the home plate at the same time. 
Jerry hit safe, and so did Smart. Before the 
Senators had retired the cow-punchers, four 
men had crossed the plate. Then Roaring Flats 
recovered its equanimity. “Aw, Phoenix,” 
they reproached the other stand, “you only 
gave us four runs, and we gave you five!” 

Phoenix did not reply; they had been far 
more generous than they intended to be. They 
quickly recovered their good humor, however, 
and as one of the Senators came to bat they 
yelled, “Come on, it’s time to start the merry- 
go-round again!” 

But the second inning passed without a run 
on either side. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Darby of 
Bertman. “Can’t they hit any more? And the 
ball goes right over the plate too!” 

“They’re the weak batters,” answered Bert- 
man. “Wait until Stinceman and M’Gann 
come up again. Stinceman can hit anything! 
He could make a home run on a shooting star 
if it’d come within reach of his bat! This 
pitcher of yours will have to jump to get out 
of the way of his hits.” 

“That so?” inquired Darby, and he eyed 
the great Stinceman attentively as he sat on 
the players’ bench. 

In the third inning, after two men had 
already struck out, Stinceman came to bat. 

“Come on, Stinceman,” said Murphy 
grumpily from his bench, “break this thing 
up! Let’s get something started.” 

“All right,” replied Stinceman and walked 
jauntily to the plate. 

Phoenix leaned forward expectantly. Stince- 
man would surely knock a home run, and 
that would be a relief after the others had 
behaved so disappointingly. 

Now, Stinceman was. undoubtedly a won- 
derful batter; but even wonderful batters 
have their moments of overconfidence. He 
regarded Lloyd as merely a mediocre pitcher 
and even at that felt that he was estimating 
him rather high. He struck confidently at the 
first ball. It was.a"drop; he was not expecting 
a drop, and his bat fanned the air. But he 
was not perturbed; he merely settled himself 
more solidly at the plate. 

“He’s finding himself,” said the fans. 

The next ball was an outcurve, and Stince- 
man, seeing that it was going to curve, made 
allowances; but it took a much sharper break 
than he had thought possible. The umpire 
announced his second strike. 

He had scarcely settled himself at the plate 
when Lloyd delivered thexnext ball. It came 
straight at him with all the speed that Lloyd 
possessed. He jumped backward, but the ball 
broke over the plate. 

“Strike three!” called the umpire. 

And at that Roaring Flats generously gave 
Stinceman a rousing cheer. 

“Say,” Darby had demanded of Bertman 
when Stinceman had two strikes against him. 
“that isn’t Stinceman, is it ?” 

Bertman had nodded. ; 

“Say,” Darby said again, while Roaring 
Flats still cheered, “sure that was Stinceman?” 
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Though Bertman was quite positive that it 
was, he took no satisfaction in it. 

“Well, say, Bertman,” exclaimed Darby, 
“Lloyd must have put over some comets, 
dort you think? If they had been shooting 
stars, Stinceman would have hit them, 
wouldn’t he?” 

But Bertman, who was watching the Sena- 
tors take their places in the field, did not 
reply. All was not well with the Senators. 
Stinceman had not done the right thing in 
striking out like that. The idea of his letting 
a “boob” pitcher fan him! It reflected dis- 
credit on the team. 

“If you’d only be satisfied with a hit in- 
stead of a home run,” suggested Murphy, “or 
if you’d just wake up to the fact that we’re 
playing a game of baseball —” 

Suddenly Murphy turned back to his bench; 
Stinceman had begun to look like an unhappy 
volcano. Murphy thought it wise to say no 
more. And while the Senators as a whole were 
in that unhappy frame of mind Roaring Flats 
presented her strongest wrecking crew of bat- 
ters, the Messrs. Andy, Lloyd and Carson. 
Andy and Lloyd both made safe hits before 
it suddenly occurred to the Senators that a 
game was not won until it was ended. 

“Come on, M’Gann,” they told their pitcher, 
“don’t give ’em any more hits!” 

Big Carson now slouched to the plate and 
grinned uncertainly at M’Gann, the pitcher, 
as he wound up for delivery. Carson looked as 
innocuous as a babe; but now that all his 
fright was gone he felt very much at home. 

“A pipe,” grunted M’Gann and sped a 
straight ball over the plate. 

Carson’s shoulders heaved, and he whipped 
his bat out with a speed that no one would 
look for in so big a man. Phoenix did not 
know that Carson was the best batter on the 
Roaring Flats team. It was not astonishing 
that he should now hit the ball. Although he 
did not seem to use much force, the impact 
sounded like a pistol shot, and the ball cleared 
the fence! Like a huge elephant Carson lum- 
bered round the bases, but Phoenix did not 
even smile. He paused before the Phoenix 
bench, and his face shone with perspiration 
and a happy smile. “That’s the way to knock 
a home run,” he said, nodding to Murphy. 

Murphy was too much stunned with. the 
topsy-turviness of it all to answer him with 
anything more than a stare. Moreover, Car- 
son was a good deal larger than he. 

The rest of the inning passed without any 
more runs, and so did the fourth. Roaring 
Fiats was content; Phoenix was dissatisfied. 
The Phoenix crowd told their team so. The 
score was 7 to 5 in favor of Roaring Flats. 
Murphy grew desperate. 

At the beginning of the fifth he called the 
first batter aside before he went to the plate. 
Murphy had a remarkable and convincing 
tongue; he had not been made manager for 
nothing. The man hit safe and paused on first 
base. Lloyd struck the second batter with a 
pitched ball; and the third, finding great 
virtue in that happy accident, tried to have a 
like one happen to him. Unfortunately, his 
bat got in the way, and he rolled out a short 
bunt. Lloyd ran forward, caught up the ball 
and flung it to Carson. It struck his glove just 
as the man was about to step on the base. 

“Safe!” cried the umpire. 

“Out!” yelled Carson. 

“Safe!” cried Phoenix triumphantly. 

“Out !” howled Roaring Flats. 

Both-sides rumbled threateningly. The um- 
pire squared his shoulders. “Play ball!” he 
ordered. But Carson was not so minded. He 
started for the umpire, and so did the other 
players. The stands got swiftly to their feet. 

“Stay back!” yelled Lloyd. “You, Carson, 
throw that ball here!” 

Taken by surprise, Carson tossed Lloyd the 
ball and paused uncertainly in his tracks. So 
did the others. The batter was now lolling at 
his place, watching them. Without warning 
Lloyd snapped the ball across the plate. 

“Strike one!” called the umpire. 

Roaring Flats guffawed with joy as the 
batter started up angrily and began to pro- 
test. It was M’Gann, the other great batter 
for Phoenix. M’Gann had no false notions of 
Lloyd’s ability. 

“Wake up now and-get a hit!” Murphy 
had snarled in his ear. “We’re not playing 
such a bunch of boobs as you think! That 
kid’s one of the best pitchers we’ve ever 
bucked up against. I don’t know where they 
found him, but I do know he’s got the goods 
on the ball!” . 

M’Gann was no more successful in hitting 
the ball than Stinceman had been. And at his 
failure Phoenix lost heart. The next two men 
struck out miserably. 

At the end of the game Roaring Flats went 
wild. They flooded the field. They shouted; 
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they clapped one another on the back; they 
clapped Phoenix on the back. They shook 
hands with the team, with the Senators and 
with Murphy, but only their own team re- 
sponded with any degree of enthusiasm. 

The next morning in the dining room of the 
hotel one of the ranchmen read the morning 
newspaper aloud to the Roaring Flats team 
while they ate breakfast. Even more than the 
account of the game did they enjoy this 
“pointed paragraph” on the editorial page: 

“Tt was a wonderful laugh that we had at 


the expense of Roaring Flats yesterday, for a 
freakier bunch of baseball players was never 
before assembled at our ball park. And then 
they had a laugh on ‘us, and since they 
laughed last it was—well, funnier than ours. 
But that’s all right. We’ve both had our 
laugh, and now we like each other the better 
for it. Come again some time, Roaring Flats!” 

“Umph!” said Mr. Darby when he had fin- 
ished reading. “Before we go on back home I 
guess I will drop round to the newspaper office 
and tell them to renew my subscription!” 
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not be so interesting to work for a 

coffee importer as it is to be among 
books and book people. But I should have a 
clean office with awnings and everything else 
that a decent place to work in ought to have.” 
Absently her eye took in the cool, fragrant 
simplicity of the little sitting room, chintz- 
hung and inviting, that so clearly revealed her 


% O' course,” Linda said slowly, “it would 
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explained gruffly when she reproached him. 
“Got to have more changes. All a man needs 
changes for is to keep pressed and clean, but 
girls—I’ll bet some girls are afraid if they 
wore a dress twice to the same place it might 
grow to ’em.” 

When Linda had finished her secretarial 
course she found a position in the office of 
Addams & Saxton, publishers. They were an 





‘* I want awnings,’’ she said abruptly 


love of beauty and order. “Honestly, Gra- 
ham,” she finished passionately, “it just seems 
as though I couldn't stand it another day in 
that dirty, dusty, gritty, smoky, stuffy —” 
“Adjective traffic to the right,” interrupted 
her brother, signaling frantically. “Be reason- 
able, child. Some other lady orator might 
come along with a grievance and find the 
shop all out of words. It is a rotten place, 
sis,” he went on seriously ; “you’re right. But 
the firm is clean, which is some comfort. Talk 


‘about your word’s being as good as your 


bond! I’m not sure that old Addams’s isn’t 
better. And it seems a shame to go to Dal- 
rymple’s for two dollars less just to be in a 
flossy office. Not that two dollars is such a lot 
to pay fer comfort. You probably spend that 
for extra laundry —” 

“You know it!” agreed his sister boyishly. 

“But it’s the idea of going backward that 
bothers me. I’d hate to do it myself; but take 
your own road, sis. All main thoroughfares 
run both ways in this family commonwealth. 
I’m with you either way.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes soberly, 
and Linda’s grew a little misty. No one knew 
better than she how thoroughly her brother 
was with her and how dear to him were her 
happiness and her success. Their mother had 
died when they were little tots. Then before 
Linda had graduated from school their father, 
a lonely, silent man, had gone with the Amer- 
ican army and had fallen in the Argonne, 
wearily glad to join the woman he had never 
ceased to mourn. He had left the children his 
insurance, and not until Linda finished school 
did she learn—and then only by accident— 
that the money from the insurance company 
had been invested, that the income was being 
allowed to accumulate, and that her brother 
had paid for the last year of her education 
from his salary in an architect’s office. 

“Girls need money more than men,” he had 








old firm that prided themselves on the antiq- 
uity of their establishment. To Linda’s out- 
raged daintiness it seemed that they cherished 
even the dust on the ancient floor in the back 
room. Old Addams, methodical, slow of speech, 
punctilious in meeting obligations; Saxton, 
grandson of the founder of the house, aston- 
ishingly shrewd in spite of his pose of giving 
the business only a casual attention—both 
those men quite ignored the fact that the place 
in which their joint secretary worked was a 
den of wintry darkness or an unprotected 
desert of blazing sun, according to the vaga- 
ries of the New England climate. Saxton was 
in and out. He was’ a quick worker and, 
Linda concluded, spent most of his time in 
the shaded embrace of a club window. Old 
Addams never paid the slightest attention to 
his stenographer or her surroundings except 
when she made a mistake. That is, in the six 
months Linda had worked there he had called 
her once into his office, and then the dic- 
tionary had proved her right after all. 

As Linda- dressed for the office the next 
morning she suddenly determined to remain 
and work there. Graham would understand 
perfectly if she left the firm and would never 
blame her. But because of his very loyalty to 
her she felt a reviving ambition to “stick it 
through” as a man might. Besides, there was 
the money for the year’s schooling to slip 
back into. his account; LindaNhad the whole- 
some desire of the American girl to carry her 
own share of the load. And finally the work 
of the firm fascinated her. There were letters 
to write to wonderful people whose names 
were blazoned on every bookstall. Everywhere 
there were books and talk of books; books in 
the making, books under consideration that 
might or might not make publishers’ history, 
books from which fortunes were hoped, but 
the careers of which belied their gay covers. 
“Its face is its fortune,” as young Saxton 
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remarked of one ill-fated volume. No; Linda 
did not want to leave it all. She got into her 
plain linen dress with its hand-embroidered 
collar and cuffs, twisted up her shiny, smooth 
corn-silk hair and started for Arch Street. 

The moment she stepped out of the big 
apartment house her heart sank. Plainly it 
was going to be the hottest day of an un- 
usually hot July. The sun, which on other 
days was a pleasant reminder that oppor- 
tunity was once more new, now seemed a 
menace. At the office she pulled down the 
heavy shade, and that shut out some of the 
sun and unfortunately most of the air. Then 
she gave a level look round the room. 

“The old traditions have been preserved,” 
she observed bitterly to herself. “Yes, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if I’d be preserved too be- 
fore the day is over.” Then she laughed. “I do 
seem to be getting more and more easily dis- 
satisfied. Brace up, little sister of industry.” 
And she pounded the keyboard of ber type- 
writer vigorously. 

At ten o’clock young Saxton came in. If he 
had not slept in linen sheets at a country 
house in a room that overlooked a garden, 
then his manner was deceptive. Linda greeted 
him with determined courage and courtesy. 
Facing a stack of ancient dusty magazines 
that had been piled where they were ever 
since her incumbency, she took dictation for 
an hour. After Saxton went she typed the let- 
ters, took some jerky, irritable notes from old 
Mr. Addams and copied ten pages of written 
manuscript that even its famous author would 
have been unable to decipher. 

Then when Linda dragged herself back 
from the glass of milk that was all she could 
bring herself to take for luncheon the sun was 
streaming fiercely through a second window. 

“That settles it,” she said emphatically. Her 
little pointed face lost its appearance of gentle 
agreement with things as they were, and into 
her eyes came the look of her Duxbury 
mother. “I won’t stay in this office another 
day. It isn’t fair! It isn’t just of them to ex- 
pect it. The other rooms aren’t decorated, but 
they’re decent.” She flung round to the good- 
natured office boy, who was coming with a 
basket of clippings. “Bobby! I don’t care if 
the Pilgrim Fathers did fight, bleed and die in 
this place. I don’t care if this is the room 
where Paul Revere said, ‘Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John?’ I don’t care if this 
is the very desk where Louisa Alcott wrote 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin! I won’t stand it another 
day!” 

“Good night, Miss Aldrich!” Bobby was 
plainly contemplating telephoning for an am- 
bulance. “Say, none of them things happened 
the way you said ’em. Why, Paul Revere was 
the feller —” 

“T don’t care what he was, Bobby. But I’m 
the feller that’s entitled to air, shade and the 
pursuit of decency, and I’m going to pursue 
’em if I do have to pay two dollars a week for 
the privilege. I’ll save it in washing.” 

“Yes’m,” Bobby agreed and departed pre- 
cipitately, reflecting that even the nicest girl 
was sometimes flighty. 

Linda took off her hat and hung it in the 
gloomy closet. To her astonishment her deci- 
sion gave her no sense of defeat. Now that 
her mind was made up she felt buoyant and 
free, with an initiative and a courage that 
were new to her. 

“I won’t have to sit here and broil and 
hate dirt any more,” she thought contentedly 
Then like a flash she thought, “But some 
other girl will. And she’ll probably be young 
and won’t dare to object.” 

Linda was deliciously unconscious that 
there was anything funny about the thought. 
It never occurred to her that she herself had 
pursued the line of least resistance. But the 
thought of a forlorn new girl in that desola- 
tion was not to be borne. Linda’s mind re- 
volted at the idea of anyone else’s being as 
uncomfortable as she had been. And straight- 
way another decision followed. “I won’t leave 
it this way,” she told herself. “I'll make this 
place safe for stenographers if I do have to 
resign to do it.” 

She stepped across the hall and knocked 
briskly on Mr. Addams’s door and entered in 
response to his absently spoken, “Come in.” 
Rather to her dismay young Saxton too sat 
there, sprawled out before his desk. But she 
acknowledged his presence only by a nod and 
walked over to the older partner. “I want 
awnings,” she said abruptly. 

Mr. Addams wheeled round and stared at 
her. “You want what?” 

“Awnings,” repeated Linda firmly. “Green- 
and-white-striped ones.” 

“Well,” fumed the old man, “what do you 
expect me to do about it? Do I look as if I 
had any awnings concealed about me?” 

“If you'll O. K. the order, I'll get them.” 
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Under her militant exterior her mind was in 
a whirl of laughter. Talk about adventure! 
Never during her quiet occupation had she 
asked the firm for a favor. And of course they 
would refuse. But she’d do her best for the 
sake of the newcomer. 

“All right, get °em,” the old man said un- 
expectedly. “What else ?” 

“TI want those old magazines thrown out, 
and the room thoroughly cleaned.” 

“Oh, you do! How long do you suppose 
those magazines have been there?” Then 
without waiting for her answer, “All right, 
throw ’em out. Won’t be satisfied if you don’t. 
What else? Tea wagon?” 

Linda was aware that the sprawling form 
of the junior partner had straightened, and 
that there was a hint of amusement in his 
blue eyes. Moreover, Mr. Addams had no 
right to be sarcastic with her. And while she 
was about it why shouldn’t she make her suc- 
cessor’s life as endurable as she could? She 
took a deep breath and plunged. 

“Why, no, thank you, Mr. Addams,” she 
answered him with perfect tranquillity, “but 
I think I’d like to have some green window 
boxes filled with geraniums and petunias and 
vines. You could get them at the florist’s.” 

“Oh, I could!” Mr. Addams’s amazement 
threatened to break bounds. “Now, how 
nicely you have it planned !” 

For a moment it took all the combined 
strength of Linda’s ancestry to enable her to 
meet unperturbed the onslaught of his sar- 
casm. She restrained a swift impulse to tell 
him exactly what she thought of his manner; 
and then suddenly she pitied him. After all, 
he was a lonely, tired old man—as lonely as 
her father had been; and who knew that it 
wasn’t for the same reason? Perhaps those 
who mattered most in his life — Impulsively 
she took a step nearer. 

“I think you’d enjoy them yourself, sir,” 
she said gently. “The room is dreadful as it is, 
and you’re in it so much.” 

To her amazement the old man threw back 
his head and laughed. He slapped his knee. 

“Thank goodness, you’re going to stay! Get 
your raise at the office for this week—five 
dollars. You had me worried, Miss Aldrich. 
The best stenographer I ever had, and six 
months in that place without a word of cém- 
plaint. I made up my mind you must have all 
your attention centred on one of those hope 
chests that take good stenographers away 
from us just as soon as we have them trained. 
I felt sure that if you could stay in that place 
without trying to change it,” he said, looking 
with a swift glance at the dainty details of 
her dress, “you must be planning a home. 
Well, well, I’m glad you’re going to stay. 
What, Saxton?” 

“Miss Aldrich is the most accurate and sane 
secretary we’ve ever had,” agreed Saxton 
pleasantly. “I’m glad she isn’t leaving us. I’d 
planned to have her work with me on my 
book.” So he was not merely playing round 
all the time! 

“But I was leaving.” To Linda’s dismay 
her voice broke a little. Appreciation is so 
sweet when it is deserved! And the old man 
with his clumsy man’s device for discovering 
whether she were one of the marking-time- 
until-the-prince-comes sisterhood was such a 
dear, now that she knew him! As if anything 
could be more interesting than Graham and 
her work! And she was the best secretary 
they had ever had! Shame enveloped her. She 
went on hurriedly: 

“T couldn’t stand it, Mr. Addams. Indeed I 
couldn’t. Not with the sun streaming in there; 
and the dust; and no one caring or noticing 
whether it was comfortable or not. So I made 
up my mind to go to a decent office even if I 
had to work for a coffee importer instead of 
among books.” 

“Oh, you were planning to leave, were you? 
Then why,” demanded the old man, “for 
heaven’s sake, girl, all this fuss about awn- 
ings and easy-chairs? Why didn’t you draw 
your pay and march off like a duchess and 
leave us to wallow in our own corruption ?” 

“T should have done that,” Linda explained 
carefully, “because I thought you liked pre- 
serving the old traditions, you know; but I 
didn’t have the heart to leave it that way for 
a new girl, especially in July. I thought it 
would be even worse for anyone who wasn’t 
used to it.” 

“H’m,” observed the old man after a 
thoughtful pause. “Well, some of the world’s 
best fighters couldn’t have fired a shot if they 
hadn’t been defending somebody else’s rights; 
so I won’t hold it against vou that you didn’t 
have sense enough to ask for all this for your- 
self. I'll order the boxes. And how about a 
few coats of white paint in that room? Think 
the—er—new girl—er—would like that ? And 
what would she think about a new rug?” 

“She’d love it,” Linda decided promptly. 
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“H’m, I suppose so. All right, Miss Aldrich, 
your resignation is accepted. 

He turned to his desk, and after an irreso- 
lute second Linda sfarted for the door. Then 
she came back with cheeks pink. “Mr. Ad- 
dams.” 

“Yes, Miss Aldrich.” 

“May I suggest. some one for my suc- 
cessor ?” 

“Certainly; I'd be glad to have your ad- 
vice. Who is it you wish to suggest ?” 

“Me,” said Linda tremulously and waited. 


“Good!” agreed the old man. “That’s right. 
When you deserve things learn to ask for ’em 
for yourself as well as for others. Good! And 
—er—the raise goes.” 

“Graham,” Linda began that night when 
she had put the rose-sprigged china carefully 
away, “I made up my mind to leave, and I 
resigned. But I got ’em to order awnings and 
clean up for the new girl. I asked ’em to.” 

“Good for you,” said Graham. “Good sport, 
T’'ll say. I'll bet she’d bless you if she knew it.” 

“She does,” agreed Linda. “She’s me.” 


WHISTLING JIMPS 


oy Edna Turpin Chapter Two. Page's flash light goes out 


EN o’clock the next 

morning found the 

Starwink campers at 
Sweetwater Spring, which 
gurgled from under a great 
rock below the eastern crest 
of Lake Mountain. 

“How lovely it is!” said 
Elinor Lane. 

“This spring was always pretty,” said Mary 
Watkins, “and we’ve made it prettier by 
bringing flowers here.” 

She looked round and smiled at the grass 
of Parnassus, the foamflower, jewelweed and 
the Turk’s-cap lilies they had planted there 
the summer before. 

“Ves,” Page agreed. She paused a minute, 
then went on hesitatingly, “There’s one place 
—I don’t know that it ever could be pretty— 
but I do wish we could improve Squirrel 
Spring.” 

There was a chorus of astonishment and 
dissent. “Why, Page! What could we do to 
that ugly old place? It isn’t a spring; it’s just 
an oozy hole in the mud.” 

“It’s so horrid I hate even to pass it,” de- 
clared Elinor. 

Harrison, who did not like to see Page 
look so disappointed, gave her plan lukewarm 
approval. “If the spring were deepened and 


the channel dug out so the water would flow . 


freely —” 

“The cattle would trample it down again,” 
said Chris. ; 

“Oh, we could wall it round,” Page sug- 
gested, brightening. “‘Couldn’t we, Harrison ?” 

“We'd like to leave the mountains a sou- 
venir of our happy summer,” said Mrs. 
Harvie. 

They discussed the plan with growing in- 
terest and finally decided to go to Squirrel 
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Spring the following Friday 
to see what they could do 
to beautify it and protect it 
from the cattle. 

“Now,” said Page, “let’s 
go to Bear Bluff and explore 
those holes and hollows. 
Maybe we’ll find a real 
cave.” 

“Wait till this afternoon,” said Mary. 
“Let’s pick berries.” 

“Oh, no! Let’s go right now,” Page insisted. 
“You'll go, Harrison, you and Chris?” 

“No,” Chris. answered far himself and his 
chum; “we’re going to get wood and make a 
fire. We’ve got bacon to broil and marsh- 
mallows to toast.” 

“Wait, Page, and let’s go to Bear Bluff 
after lunch,” urged Harrison. 

Page tossed her head. “I don’t want to 
wait,” she said. “I can go alone, if you’ll not 
go with me.” 

She walked away slowly at first, hoping 
that some of her companions would change 
their minds and join her. But since none of 
them did she went on alone. She followed the 
foot of the rock ledge, which became higher 
and more precipitous, until presently she 
reached a break in the wall. A huge mass was 
split off in such a way as to form a gorge 
that narrowed at the farther end. 

Mounting easily on the steplike ledges of 
stone, Page clambered up the gorge. After a 
little she came to a place that offered a choice 
of ways, one going to the top of the gorge, 
the other dropping to an unsunned abyss. She 
peered into the dark recess. 

“It would be fun to go down there,” she 
said to herself. “The boys certainly might 
have come with me. I—I believe I’ll go down 
there by myself. I have got my flash light.” 





He put his loathing into a cry at once shrill and guttural 
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After a moment’s hesitation she turned 
downward. It was easy enough to find a way 
among the tumbled rocks as far as the sum- 
mer sunlight penetrated, but presently. the 
rock masses closed round her, and the light 
grew dimmer. She paused and peered into the 
cavern, then glanced wistfully behind her. 
“But I'll not go back!” she exclaimed. 

She pulled out her flash light and pointed 
it downward. After the glare of noonday it 
seemed a mere firefly in the darkness. “I—I 
wonder if it needs a new battery,” she 
thought. 

As her eyes grew accustomed to the gloom 
the light seemed brighter, the way ahead not 
difficult. There was a tunnel-like opening 
under some rocks that had fallen against the 
cliff. “I'll show the boys I don’t have to wait 
for them,” she said. “They'll be surprised 
when they find out where I’ve been all 
alone.” 

Stopping now and then to look round, she 
groped along the winding tunnel. On the left 
hand there was a rough, solid wall; on the 
right there were irregular rock masses with 
crevices and holes as dark as midnight; but 
from behind one great stone came a glimmer 
of light. Beyond the stone the tunnel nar- 
rowed so that it did not afford a passageway. 
Evidently it did not lead into a cave as Page 
had hoped. And now the flash light was 
indeed failing and threatened to leave her in 
darkness. She turned to hurry back. 

As she groped along the tunnel she heard 
a soft pur, a yawn and then the rustling of 
dry grass. It was such a good-natured, sleepy 
little sound that after the first start she was 
more curious than frightened. She heard the 
noise again, and she realized that it came 
from under a ledge at the foot of the rock 
wall. Turning her flash light on a bed of 
matted moss and grass, she saw what seemed 
a ball of reddish-gray fur marked with dusky 
spots and bands. As she looked she could 
distinguish groping paws and legs and heads 
with bright eyes; the furry mass disentangled 
itself into three soft bodies, little creatures 
that purred and mewed and pawed playfully 
at one another. 

“Why, they are kittens, the prettiest, dar- 
lingest things!” exclaimed Page. “And how 
big they are! Oh, you beauties! I’d like to 
take you home with me.” 

She stopped to stroke the one nearest her, 
but it scurried away, and all three kittens 
ran together under the ledge, mewing and 
crying. 

Page was turning away when a sound that 
made her blood run cold answered the mew- 
ing—sharp, snarling cries repeated again and 
again, each time louder and fiercer and nearer. 
She started to run, but stopped terror- 
stricken.. The sounds were coming from the 
opening of the tunnel! 

Suddenly in the gloom appeared two glow- 
ing balls like huge moonstones, but moon- 
stones that were alive and angry, and that 
moved toward her. For one terrified instant 
she stood stock-still. Then she turned her 
flash light and saw a dark mass of.fur behind 
the gleaming eyes. 

As the light flashed in the creature’s face it 
stopped and gave an angry snarl. The kittens 
behind Page uttered whining, importunate 
calls. Their mother answered with a wailing 
cry; she scratched her claws on the rock, 


. arched her back and ‘stood there snarling. 


Though she was bold and eager to attack the 
intruder, she dared not approach that mys- 
terious light. 

She sprang to a great rock at the side of 
the tunnel and crouched for a downward 
spring. Page turned the flash light just in 
time. With a snarl, the beast drew back and 
cowered on the rock. The light blinked,—for 
the instant Page thought that it was out,— 
but it gleamed again with a dull, yellow glare. 
Lowering her head to avoid the light, the 
creature backed away, jumped from the rock 
and crept step by step along the tunnel 
toward Page. Ten feet away she crouched 
to spring. By the flickering light the terrified 
girl saw the arched body, the sinewy legs, 
the threatening claws, the snarling lips and 
the sharp cruel teeth. Then she found her 
voice and shrieked, “Harrison! Chris! Come! 
Come help me! Oh, help me! Help! Help!” 

Her voice died in the windings of the rock; 
no sound of it went across the pleasant, sunlit 
mountain side to the merry party at Sweet- 
water Spring. The only answer was the snarl- 
ing of the brute and the impatient calls of 
the kittens to their mother. The beast came 
nearer. The light was shining faintly. 

And then from behind the rock on Page's 
left came a soft queer little purring sound 
The beast turned her head in that direction, 
and her snarl died away. 

That soft little noise was even more terri- 
fying to Page than the furious cries, for it 
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HOW THE WORLDS STOCK OF 
IS KEPT INIACT @y Thomas Nixon Carver 


HE wealth of the world is divided into 

two main classes: first, land and all 

natural agents; second, the products of 
industry and enterprise. The products of in- 
dustry and enterprise are again divided into 
two groups: first, those that are used for the 
direct satisfaction of the desires of their own- 
ers and usually called consumers’ goods; and 
second, those that their owners use for pro- 
ducing or obtaining other wealth and usually 
called capital. 

Capital therefore may be defined as wealth 
(other than land) that is used in obtaining 
incomes for its owners. It consists of tools, 
machinery, live stock, shops, stores, factories, 
ships, railways and a multitude of other things 
that serve the same general purpose. Such 
things do not satisfy desires directly, but 
enable us to get other things that will satisfy 
our desires. Capital is no abstract force or 
thing of mystery; it is merely a name for a 
collection of material things that are designed 
to increase our production or our incomes. 
For the sake of brevity all such things will be 






WAITING AND THE 
REWARD OF WAITING 


called tools in this discussion; but the reader 
will understand that the word tools is used in 
a very broad sense. 

In any civilized society to get tools a man 
must either make them, or hire others to 


make them, or get them ready-made from , 


others. Usually in order to get them ready- 
made from others he must buy them, although 
he may also inherit them or receive them as 
gifts. In any case he must get them without 
violence or fraud. When a man makes his own 
tools he must, in a very important sense, wait 
for the wages of the labor of making them. 
Since through their usefulness in producing 
other goods they yield no direct, but only 
indirect, satisfaction, the man who makes 
them must obviously wait until the tools 
have produced the other goods before he 
really gets any reward for the labor of making 
the tools. If he hires others to make them he 
must also wait. Though he pays for them in 
cash, he must wait sometimes a gréat many 
years before he gets back the equivalent of 
what he paid for them. In such a case, how- 
ever, the workers who made the tools for him 
get their pay in cash and thereby avaid having 
to wait for their wages. Similarly, if a man 
buys his tools and equipment ready-made, he 
must wait in order to get back the equivalent 
of what he paid for them. It is important to 
remember, therefore, that in order that there 
may be tools and equipment some one must 
wait. The workers who make the tools must 
wait, or else the person who buys the tools or 
who pays the workers for making them must 
wait. A community in which no one is willing 
to wait will have no tools; that is to say, if 
the workers who might make the tools are 
not willing to wait for the wages of makinz 
them, and if no one else is willing to pay the 
workers cash for the tools, no one will make 
any tools. The stock of tools in such a com- 
munity will be negligible. Everyone will be 
living literally from hand to mouth, and pro- 
duction will be inefficient because of the lack 
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of tools, machinery and other 
equipment. 

On the other hand, if it is a 
community of farsighted peo- 
ple who look to the future 
and who are willing to work 
to-day for rewards that can 
come to them only in the dis- 
tant future,—that is, if they 
are willing to wait,—the com- 
munity will be well supplied 
with tools. There either will 
be people who are willing to 
spend money in advance to 
hire the laborers to make 
tools or the laborers them- 
selves will be willing to make 
tools that will enable them to 
increase their product in the distant future. 
Willingness to wait marks the most impor- 
tant difference between a progressive and 
prosperous community and an unprogressive 
and unprosperous one. In the prosperous 
community a great number of the workers 
are engaged in making tools, which the re- 
maining workers use for producing goods for 
direct consumption. In the unprosperous com- 
munity only a few workmen are engaged in 
making tools; the greater part of the workers 
with imperfect equipment are producing goods 
for direct consumption. If anything should 
happen in the first community to decrease the 
proportion of the workers engaged in making 
tools, the stock of tools would either decrease 
or fail to increase at the old rate. If anything 
in the other community should cause a larger 
proportion of the workers than usual to go 
into the tool-making industries, the commu- 
nity would soon be better equipped with tools 
than it had been before. ~ 

Now, the essential thing that happens in 
either case is a change from thrift to thrift- 
lessness or from thriftlessness to thrift. A 
thrifty person is one who is willing to wait, 
to work to-day or to spend money to-day for 
results that he can realize only in the distant 
future. A thriftless person is one who is not 
willing either to work or to spend money 
except for his immediate needs. A thrifty 
community is one made up of thrifty per- 
sons; a thriftless community is one made up 
of thriftless persons. A thrifty community will 
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always have a large proportion of its workers 
engaged in making tools. Therefore it will be 
well equipped with tools, and the remaining 
workers will be able to produce an abundance 
of consumers’ goods. A thriftless community 
will always have a small proportion of work- 
ers engaged in making tools, and the remain- 
ing workers will be so poorly equipped that 
they can produce only a small supply of con- 
sumers’ goods. 

But even in a thrifty community there 
come times when it may be impossible to pro- 
duce tools at the old rate. In times of great 
disaster, such as fires, floods and earthquakes, 
it may be necessary to utilize all the forces of 
the community to meet the disaster and to 
support immediate needs. Therefore it may 





take a long time to restore the 
old conditions under which a 
large part of the workers were 
busy making tools. If the dis- 
aster is merely local, the com- 
munity may buy or borrow 
adequate supplies of tools 
from neighboring communi- 
ties. In that case, it may 
recover rapidly from the disas- 
ter; that is, it will be able to 
keep up its supply of tools by 
purchasing or borrowing from 
the outside. If there were no 
such outside source of supply, 
it would take the community 
much longer to repair the dis- 
aster. : 

A great war is quite as destructive as fires, 
floods or earthquakes. If the war is localized, 
the recovery may be quite as rapid as that 
from fire, a flood or an earthquake, because 
in that case the country at war can get a 
stock of tools—that is, of capital—from the 
outside; but a world war may leave us with 
no outside source from which to obtain a new 
equipment of tools. Then the world recovers 
prosperity slowly. 

We find ourselves to-day in that situation. 
The greater number of the workers of the 
world have been engaged either in the war 
and in the war industries or in producing the 
immediate necessaries of life for the people. 
During the war few workmen were left to keep 
up the world’s stock of tools and equipment. 
The equipment that existed before the war is 
largely worn out or is in great need of repair. 
The means of replacing or of repairing the 
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equipment cannot be borrowed from any 
outside source. The people must do the repair- 
ing and the replacing themselves. In order 
to do that, however, a large number of the 
workers must be engaged in the work of re- 
placement; that is, in making new tools and 
equipment or in repairing the old, leaving a 
relatively small number to produce consum- 
ers’ goods; and for a time even they will be 
poorly equipped with tools and other means 
of production. 

It must now be obvious that there is only 
one way to meet the situation, and that is to 
make an heroic increase in thrift. Each of us 
must be willing to consume less so that we 
may spend more for equipment. We must 
have fewer men engaged in producing goods 
for immediate consumption so that more men 
may make, replace and repair the world’s 
stock of tools. If as a result of the war we 
find ourselves not only with a depleted stock 
of tools but with less of the spirit of thrift 
than we had before the war, our difficulty is 
doubled. Our new thriftlessness means that 
each of us is less willing on the average than 
he was before the war either to work or to 
spend money for distant ends. That means 
an increased tendency to live from hand to 
mouth and a decreased tendency to set work- 
men to making tools. That spirit means that 
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our already depleted stock of tools will be still 
further depleted, and that the greater scarcity 
of tools will slow up and lessen production. 
Instead of progress and prosperity we shall 
face general retrogression and poverty. In 
short, nothing except an increased spirit of 
thrift can overcome the effects of the wearing 
out and depletion of our existing stock of 
tools. Thrift thus becomes the greatest of our 
patriotic duties. 

There are signs, however, that besides our 
material losses in the war we have suffered 
a moral relapse into thriftlessness. Many dif- 
ferent classes of people show extreme ex- 
travagance. The increase is naturally most 
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noticeable among those who now have larger 
incomes than they ever had before. The Na- 
tional Treasury has recently estimated the 
amount annually spent in this country for 
various articles of luxury and sets the sum at 
$22,700,000,000. Conspicuous among the arti- 
cles of luxury are: 


Candy $1,000,000.000 
Chewing gum 50,000 000 
Cigarettes . ig 800 000.000 
Soft, drinks a a 350,000,000 
Perfumery ani cosmetics 750,000,000 
Jewelry 500,000,000 
ee 510,000,000 
Tobacco and snuff 800,000,000 
Fur articles ao ee 300,000,000 
Carpets, rugs and wearing 

apparel (on excess above 

Stated prices) . 1,500,000,000 
Automobiles and parts 2,000,000,000 
Luxurious services 3,000,000 ,000 
Luxurious food - «  5,000,000,000 
Other luxuries (joy riding, 

pleasure resorts, races, 

etc.) * ee 3,000,000,000 


Of course we may ask to what extent these 
are luxuries and to what extent they may be 
regarded as necessaries. But whatever the an- 
swer, we cannot doubt that a considerable 
part of the expenditures are for luxuries. It 
would not take a large fraction of the total, 
if it were invested in tools of production, to 
make a vast difference in our stock. A reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in the $22,700,000,000 
now spent on all these so-called luxuries would 
leave free for investment $2,270,000,000 a 
year. That amount, if spent for the tools, 
would greatly stimulate the tool-making in- 
dustries and year by year would add greatly 
to our productive equipment. Two and a 
quarter billions a year spent on buildings, fac- 
tories, shops, machinery, irrigation and drain- 
age and on breeding stock, added to what is 
now being invested in such things, would 
make a great difference. It would increase 
our productive equipment rapidly and would 
speedily change a rising into a falling cost of 
living. Since that is the case, the duty of every 
citizen is clear. Let us get to work. 
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took away her faintest hope of escape. It was, 
she thought, the call of the wild creature's 
mate, which doubtless was creeping toward 
her. She could not fight them both. 

For a second that seemed endless she stood 
paralyzed with terror. But she must keep the 
new foe off as long as possible. She turned 
her flash light toward that side. And—the 
light flickered and went out! She uttered a 
piercing shriek, let the useless flash light clat- 
ter on the rock and, throwing her hands ‘over 
her face, shrank back from the expected 
attack, Then she heard a gentle, drawling 
voice: “Don’t heller. She ain’t goin’ to hurt 
you.” 

The sweet, sleepy, soothing, purring calls 
Were repeated. The kittens stopped mewing 








and gave soft answering sounds. They rolled 
out of their nest—Page could hear them slip- 
ping along the rock beside her—and went 
with little eager cries toward the calling voice. 
The mother started to protest, but that gentle 
coaxing call took the fierce heart out of her, 
and she changed her snarl to a reluctant, ap- 
peased pur. One by one the kittens went 
through the crevice beside the rock at the 
left, from which issued a streak of faint light. 
The mother uttered an uncertain questioning 
call that was a mingled mew and snarl. Then 
Page heard her padding feet, and for a mo- 
ment her moving body obscured the dim 
light. 

“She’s come out now. You go on up the 
tunnel where she can’t see you,” said the voice. 


; 


Page groped along the upward way. It 
seemed a horribly long time that she went 
stumbling on, fearful lest she hear the snarls 
again behind her. But nothing happened. At 
last the gloom in front of her grew less, and 
she saw a faint ray of light. She hurried to 
the opening of the tunnel, clambered out into 
the gorge and, trembling so violently that she 
could not stand, sank down on a rock. 

It was quiet and peaceful. A vagrant breeze 
stirred the foliage of the birch trees and set 
the shadows and sunshine dancing on the 
gray rocks. From afar came the voices and 
laughter of her friends. Near at hand she 
could hear those strange, sweet, coaxing calls. 

“You all right now?” came the soft voice. 

Page did not answer. li her trembling legs 


would have supported her, she would have 
fled without a look or a word for her res- 
cuer. But as she sat there in the warm, bright 
outdoors, recovering her strength, she a'so 
recovered her courage. Presently she went 
down the gorge and turned to the left round 
the rock that, split off from the cliff, formed 
the outer wall of the tunnel. 

There in the full sunlight a boy sprawled 
upon a large, flat rock in the middle of a 
thicket of ferns. One of the kittens was on 
his lifted forearm, another was nuzzling 
under his chin, the third fat, uncertain little 
body was scrambling up his leg. The mother, 
watchful, alert, a little shy but not at all 
frightened, was standing near the crevice 
in the rocks from which she had just emerged. 
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Perhaps a leaf rustled, or a twig cracked 
underfoot as Page came from behind the 
rock and stared at the strange sylvan scene, 
for the beast turned her head. Her fur bris- 
tled, and she uttered a low snarl. 

“She won’t hurt you,” said the boy, look- 
ing at Page without moving. 

“It—it’s you—Jimps Farlan!” she ex- 
claimed. 

In her terror she had not recognized his 
voice. Now she gazed wonderingly at the boy 
lying there among the wild creatures as if he 
were one of them. 

“She won’t hurt you,” he repeated. 

Indeed, the beast showed no signs of fight. 
The snarling cry died in her throat and was 
followed by a summoning call that brought 
the kittens scrambling from Jimps to her. 
With them at her heels she went back into 
the crevice. 

“Is—is that all the big she is?” asked Page, 
looking in amazement at the reddish, black- 
marked animal with black-tipped bobtail; 
although she was muscular and powerful 
looking for her size, she was not more than 
two feet long. “I thought there in the tunnel 
—bristled up, with claws out and eyes shin- 
ing—oh, she seemed huge—as big as a man 
or a horse. What is she?” 

“She’s a old bobcat,” Jimps answered. 
“They got the name of bein’ the fightin’est 
things in the mountains. Pap use to say it 
took a good man to fight his weight in wild- 
cats. She might have clawed yore eyes out. 
What made you go in thar an’ git twixen her 
and her babies ?” 

“TI didn’t mean to,” said Page. “I didn’t 
know they were there. I scrambled in to 
explore the place, and I heard the kittens and 
was looking at them. I thought they were 
tame kittens, only I’d never seen such big 
ones. And then she came. Ugh! I was so 
scared! I thought she was going to.pounce 
on me.” 

“Yore light skeered her off,” said Jimps. 
“Lucky for you! They aim for the throat 
and fight tooth an’ claw. But they don’t pes- 
ter folks ‘less you git in thar way.” 

It was so bright and peaceful and safe out 
there in the open that Page forgot her terror. 
She stood looking down with a half smile 
at the boy, who lay quite still, cuddled on 
the sun-warmed rock. What a wild charm 


there was in the grotesque little face! Was ~ 


it the mobile red lips that pursed themselves 
into such alluring sweet notes, or the comical 
uptilted nose, or the little pointed chin, or 
the quaint peaked eyebrows, or the clear 
bright eyes under the long dark lashes that 
attracted her? 

“How did you come here?” she asked. 

“Walked,” Jimps answered briefly. Pres- 
ently he added, “That slim, fun-makin’ boy 
said yestiddy you was comin’ here to-day. 
So I jest roamed over.” 

“I’m thankful you did,” said Page. “You 
kept that brute from killing me.” 

He shook his head. It seemed as if speech 
were troublesome to him, and he had a way 
of making frequent gestures, of drifting from 
words into whistles and chirps. 

“She mought have clawed you pretty bad, 
but she wouldn’t have killed you,” he said 
at last. “They do kill lambs an’ things, but 
not folks. And they don’t fight you ‘less you 
git ’em cornered or bother thar young ones. 
They’re skeered 0’ folks.” 

“They weren’t afraid of you,” said Page. 

“Uh, naw. Ef you hadn’t have come, them 
kittens would have stayed and played with 
me half the day, and presently the old 
mammy bobcat would have come an’ lay 
down here on the rock. Things ain’t feared 
0’ me.’ 

“Things?” repeated Page. 

“Things,” said Jimps again; “bobcats and 
squirrels and birds.” 

“Do you mean to say,” inquired Page, 
“that other creatures aren’t afraid of you 
any more than those kittens were, or our 
parrot ?” 

“Thar ain’t a thing in the mountains that 
won’t friend with me,” said the boy. “Nothin’ 
but snakes. I don’t call snakes things. I hate 
‘em. Eigh!” He put his loathing into a cry 
at once shrill and guttural. 

His face was pallid, and his voice was 
strained and difficult as if his fear were a 
bodily thing that caught him by the throat. 

“Aren’t you afraid a rattlesnake will bite 
you, roaming about the woods?” asked Page. 

“I keep out thar way,” said the boy. “Ef 
I chance nigh one, I run away ‘fore it charms 
me.” 

“Charms you!” exclaimed Page. “I’ve heard 
people say that snakes charm birds and frogs. 
I always thought it was just a tale. But peo- 
ple—surely they can’t charm people!” 

“They sure do. They stretch themselves out 
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an’ weave thar heads up an’ down, with thar 
mean little eyes shinin’ on you. And you 
stand footfast. Then they strike.” 

“Nonsense! You never really knew a snake 
to charm anyone, did you?” 

“One charmed my pappy,” Jimps said 
slowly and impressively. 

“What!” exclaimed Page. 

He nodded emphatically. “It sure did. He 
e’en a’most died.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

Jimps merely shrugged his shoulders, but 
when she urged him he gave a sigh and put 
the story into words. 

“Pappy snared a rattler onct,” he said. “He 
was aimin’ to skin it an’ sell its hide to sum- 
mer folks. Well, it wa’n’t no use to kill it 
‘fore night, for its tail wouldn’t die till sun- 
down. So pappy sot thar lookin’ at the snake, 
an’ it lay lookin’ at him. Presen’ly mammy 
come out an’ say, ‘Whyn’t you hang up that 
rattler?’ Pap didn’t say nothin’, and mammy 
cotch up the snare and hung it up on a peg. 

“Come a while it swung down limp an’ 
stringy, an’ then pappy drapped liken he was 
dead. Mammy knowed right away what was 
the matter. She snatched down the rattler 
and loosed the snare. And when that snake 
wiggled pappy come to life. I tell you we 
was glad to kill that old rattler next day.” 

“Next day! Why didn’t you kill it at 
once?” asked Page. 

“Lawzee, naw!” exclaimed Jimps. “Pappy 
would have died ef we’d killed the snake ’fore 
the charm was off’n him.” 

He was so much in earnest that, although 
Page could not believe what he was saying, 
it impressed her deeply. She was about to 
ask another question when they heard a 
hallooing voice. “Page! O Page! Where are 
you? Come to lunch, Pagie!” 

“Tt’s Harrison,” said Page. “They are pretty 
late thinking about me. I might be dead by 
this time.” 

“Pa-a-age!” 

“Whoo-ee! I’m coming,” she called. 

She turned back to Jimps. He shook him- 
self and passed the back of his hand over his 
eyes. Then he sprawled out in the sunshine 
and spoke in his usual slow, , Sweet voice, 
“H’m! It feels good in the sun.” 

“Come and have lunch with 08” said Page. 

He shook his head. 

“T wish you would,” she urged. “We’d be 
so glad to have you.’ 

Jimps did not answer. 

“Well, I must go,” said Page. “Thank you 
and thank you for saving me from the wild- 
cat. Good-by—or perhaps I'll see you when 
you come up the path.” 

“T ain’t travelin’ the path,” said the boy. 
“I’m goin’ back like I come—that a way.’ 
He pointed to the unbroken woods at the 
southeast. 

“Aren’t you afraid of getting lost?” asked 
Page. 

Jimps laughed. “I go anywhar. Three year 
ago I coursed my way over in West Virginia. 
It was forty mile; some say it’s fifty. It took 
me two days to walk it. Pappy p’inted the 
way, and I coursed it.” 

- Page looked at him in amazement. “Three 
years ago you went all that way by your- 
self! Why, you weren’t—how old are you 
now?” 

“T’m younger’n Minta, an’ thar was Mandy 
twixen me and Nance,” replied Jimps. 

“You went that distance without even fol- 
lowing a road when you were—you couldn’t 
have been more than ten years old,” said 
Page. “Why did you go?” 

“TI dunno. Nothin’. I jest wanted to see 
beyond the mountains.” 

“It’s the most wonderful thing I ever heard 
of,” said Page. “No, the most wonderful 
thing is the way you make friends with 
animals.” 

“T know a place whar thar’s three kinds 
o’ squirrels,” said Jimps; “gray squirrels, big 
old fox squirrels an’ little red mountain 
boomers. And they all know me.” 

“Oh, I’d love to see them! Do take me 
there,” Page said eagerly. 

He shook his head. “I ain’t nuver showed 
that place to nobody,” he said. “I ain’t nuver 
keered to have nobody in the woods with me, 
nobody but Grief.” 

“Grief!” exclaimed Page. 

“Um-h’m.” The word was merely a name 
to him. “He was sich a fat, happy baby, not 
feared of nothin’. He’d lay by the hour, 
watchin’ things and cooin’ to ’em.” 

“Oh! Grief was the name of your little 
brother. Where is he now?” 

“Dead.” 

Page gave a little murmur of sympathy. 

“The things don’t like folks. But I can 
show you my sparklers. They’re at a place on 
Fallin’ Water nobody knows but me. Can’t 


nobody see ’em what thought I stole the old 
woman’s rings. You can see em ef you come 
by yoreself.” 

“T certainly will come,” said Page. “To- 
morrow—no, the day after. We are to picnic 
at Squirrel Spring. Ill slip away from the 
others and come to Falling Water. No one 
will notice that I’ve gone. Won’t it be fun!” 
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“I can come nigh the spring an’ whistle 
for you—so-o. Say! You better not roam by 
yoreself along Falling Water. You mought 
come ’cross folks.” 

“Folks? Who? And what if I did?” in- 
quired Page, laughing. “Well, I’ll be on the 
lookout for you Friday morning. Good-by.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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O, Fisher Ames Chapter Six-Yates fires a dynamite cartridge 


LOCUM was the weakest spirit in Black 
Jack’s band. Lacking the support of his 
friends and faced with Tom’s rifle, he 

had not an ounce of fight in him; but that 
did not guarantee Tom against treachery. 
The most cowardly man is likely to be the 
most treacherous. So when Slocum surren- 
dered with a sort of dismal alacrity he put 
Tom on his guard. 

“Lie down on your face and put your 
hands behind you,” Tom ordered him sharply. 


The shot roused their evil tempers, and they replied 


with a discharge of arrows 


“What for?” asked Slocum. “Don’t you go 
to hurting me now. I'll stay quiet. I'll give 
you my word on it.” 

“Get down quick,” said Tom. 

Half whimpering, half surly, the fellow 
obeyed and allowed Tom to bind his crossed 
wrists. Then at the point of the rifle Tom 
drove him down into the forward lazaretto. 
He fastened the hatch down with its- hooks 
and secured the connecting door between the 
lazaretto and the cabin. 

“There ain’t no use in shutting me up in 
this hole,” whined Slocum. “You’ve got the 
drop on me.” 

“Yes, and I intend to keep it on you,” re- 
plied Tom. “You'll stay there till I’m ready 
to let you out. Now, where are those papers ?” 

“Not on me,” said Slocum. “Black Jack 
has ’em.” 

Though Tom believed that the man was 
telling the truth, he searched the cabin; but 
he found no trace of map or charts; evidently 
Black Jack did not intend to risk losing them. 
Taking the field glass, he went up on deck to 
see what had become of Yates. As he scruti- 
nized the vicinity of the arroyo, Yates and 
the Indian came out of the gully. The power- 
ful lenses revealed every gesture; Tom could 
almost read the expressions of their faces. 
They were earnestly discussing something. 
The Indian held out his hand, and Yates 
rudely knocked it aside and began to walk 
toward the Olive. The red man followed him 
closely as if expostulating. 

As they drew nearer the beach Yates’s air 
grew more truculent. He turned and uttered 
what evidently was a threat, for Tom saw 
the Indian stop; but as Yates: strode forward 
again the Indian lifted his arm and made a 
rapid signal. At that the six other Indians 
suddenly appeared from behind one of the 
small sand ridges and came toward their 
leader, running. 

Yates heard them and, wheeling like a 
flash, fired a shot that scattered them in all 


directions. Whether they had meant mischief 


before or not, the shot.roused their evil tem- 
pers, and they replied with a discharge of 
arrows one of which knocked off Yates’s hat. 
He did not stop to pick it up, but fired again 
and then ran teward the landing place. He 


flung a glance backward at his pursuers now 
and then, but they had a wholesome respect 
for his high-power rifle and kept well in the 
rear until he had crossed the long ridge that 
ran parallel with the beach. When that ram- 
part was between them they dashed forward 
to deliver a shot from behind the crest. 

The wily prospector had foreseen their 
action and, stopping short of the bare beach, 
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threw himself flat behind the clustered stems 
of an organ cactus. Mounting the high cabin 


- house, Tom could see the Indians advancing. 


He had brought two rifles with him, and, 
leveling one, he rattled out a volley that sent 
the sand flying in gray spurts among the 
band. In a few more strides the Indians 
gained the ridge and stretched themselves 
just below the crest. 

Yates presently arose and crept down to 
the water and began to wade toward the 
Olive. Since he kept his face turned toward 
the ridge, he had no suspicion of the changed 
state of affairs on the sloop until an unex- 
pected order halted him. He started as if he 
had been shot and stood glaring at Tom 
speechlessly. He had supposed of course that 
Slocum had fired the shots from the Olive. 

“I’m running this boat now,” said Tom. 
“Come a step nearer, and I’ll show you I 
mean business.” 

“Where’s Slocum?” asked Yates, breaking 
a long pause. 

“Never you mind where Slocum is. I'll take 
care of him,” retorted Tom. “’Bout face now 
and back to the beach.” 

“Back to those redskins!” 

“March. One—two —” 

Yates hesitated, swore softly and with a 
face distorted with anger waded back to shore. 
He caught up a tress of seaweed as he went 
and wound it, dripping, round his unpro- 
tected head. And as he sat down on the broad 
base of the organ cactus, he looked most 
piratical ; no doubt his feelings were as pirati- 
cal as his looks. 

Tom could readily guess at the fellow’s 
thoughts, but he did not believe that Yates 
would try to shoot him—yet. Tom had 
proved that he had no mind to side with the 
Indians, and so long as they were on the 
scene Yates would be safer with Tom alive. 
Just then a reconnoitring head appeared on 
the crest of the ridge, but as Tom sent a 
warning bullet toward it it vanished. Then 
Yates, seeming suddenly to make up his 
mind, began to scratch out a hole beneath 
the spreading base of the cactus. Tom went 
forward and lifted the hatch over the laza- 
retto. 

“What’s all this row about?” whined Slo- 
cum. “The Indians haven’t got George, have 
they ?” 

“No, ” replied Tom. “He’s safe and sound. 
but I'm going to send you to help him.” 

“Tf he’s safe he don’t need me,” said Slo- 
cum quickly. “I haven’t broke my word, 
have I? I'll stay here like a mouse.” 

“You’re ‘going ashore,” said Tom, deter- 
mined to act on the idea that had come into 
his head. “And there’s no use talking.” 

‘He forced the unwilling Slocum to stand 
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up and to let himself be pulled through the 
hatch; then he explained his plan. 

“You and Yates can scatter those Indians 
with a dynamite cartridge apiece. They’ve 
got nothing but bows, anid you don’t need 
to go within arrow. shot to give them a good 
scare. Then you can get the ropes I buried 
on the beach, and between us we'll haul the 
sloop afloat. ” 

“Haul the sloop off with you in it?” asked 
Slocum dryly. 

“There’s no safety for any of us while those 
Indians are here. We’ve got mighty little 
water aboard, and Black Jack may not get 
back for more than a day. He may not 
get back at all for that matter.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Slocum un- 
easily. 

“He may run into some Indians himself. 
And there’s another storm brewing too. I 
shouldn’t care to face rough weather in that 
tender with the two water casks full.” 

Slocum squirmed and glanced toward the 
shore. 

“You’ve got no choice in the matter any- 
way,” said Tom firmly. “You're going over. 
Remember that what food and water we 
have is aboard this boat. If you play any 
tricks, you'll find yourself without supplies 
in the desert.” 

Leaving Slocum meditatively eying the 
ridge, Tom went below and opened the lockér 
where the explosives were kept packed in 
cotton waste and excelsior. He took two fuses 
and two of the dynamite mining cartridges 
and after wrapping more waste round them 
carried them to Slocum. 

“You’re not afraid to handle these?” he 
asked. 

Slocum shook his head and let Tom put 
the cartridges into the breast pocket of his 
flannel shirt. 

“If you try any tricks,” Tom warned him, 
“you'll not get any food or water from me.” 

He told the sullen fellow where to look for 
the buried ropes and then helped him to lower 
himself over the side. 

Yates came down to meet Slocum at the 
water’s edge and cut away the rope that 
bound his hands. As Slocum bathed his 
chafed wrists Tom could see them talking 
earnestly. Slocum was revealing the plan, and 
it evidently suited Yates, for he turned 
toward the Olive and shouted a gruff, “All 
right!” Tom responded by mounting’ the 
cabin house and holding up his rifle. 

The two men on the shore separated and, 
keeping a good distance between themselves, 
went cautiously up the ridge. When they were 
halfway to the top Slocum lay down, and 
Yates went on. He walked slowly, ready to 
clap his rifle to his shoulder, for though the 
cover was scanty the Indians were so well 
hidden that he could not tell where they were. 
Tom began to fear that he would be too 
bold; but Yates stopped at last and let «. 
shot fly toward some bushes near the top of 
the ridge. As soon as he had fired he turned 
back and began to run. Tom could see him 
pull the dynamite cartridge from his pocket. 

The ruse worked. The Indians rose from 
their cover and charged over the ridge, shout- 
ing. Yates did not increase his pace. It re- 
quired all his coolness to carry out the final 
coup. As he stopped to light the fuse of the 
cartridge the Indians redoubled their speed, 
and one managed to discharge an arrow. 
Though it fell short, Yates saw that he had 
no time to lose. Holding the cartridge out 
before him so that he could watch the sput- 
tering fuse, he started on. 

Tom’s heart pumped hard. He had not 
realized that his plan would prove so danger- 
ous. At least it seemed as if Yates were tak- 
ing tremendous risks. He was an experienced 
prospector and miner and doubtless familiar 
with explosives, but to run for his life before 
a band of murderous Indians, with an ignited 
dynamite cartridge in his hand, surely was a 
feat he had never attempted before. To. re- 
lieve the strain of inaction Tom put up his 
rifle and fired a shot over the heads of the 
Indians. Yates stopped coolly 
and threw the cartridge at his 
pursuers, and at the same time 
Slocum jumped up and, run- 
ning a little way toward him, 
cast his explosive. Both men in- 
stantly ran for the beach. 

The Indians were still rattling 
down the declivity when the 

rst cartridge a hundred feet in 
front of them exploded like a 
clap of thunder, As it threw up 

a column of sand and smoke 
the second went off, and a large 
patch of the desert was momen- 
tarily veiled. The hobbled bzrro 

made such frantic efforts to 
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escape that it fell and lay kicking on the sand. 
As the air cleared Tom saw all seven of the 
Indians darting off at a speed that proved 
that the explosions had injured none of them. 
He pumped four or five shots behind the 
rearmost Indian, but they were not needed. 
The Indians were scared almost out of their 
savage wits and plainly had no further busi- 
ness with men who could call thunder and 
lightning to their aid. With their black hair 
streaming they fled to their burros and, cast- 
ing off the hobbles, mounted and rode away 
as fast as the animals could take them. The 
Indian who had left his burro behind ran on 
foot, holding to the saddle of one of his 
companions. 

The ease with which they had been routed 
was almost ridiculous. Those were not the 
warlike savages that Tom had read of in 
books; they were the degenerate descendants 
of a dwindling tribe. But they had done him 
a capital turn, however unwittingly, and he 
was glad that none of them were hurt. Now 
in Yates and Slocum he had more difficult 
opponents to cope with. 

When the smoke and dirt of the explosions 
had blown away, the two men crawled up 
the ridge and after satisfying themselves 
that the Indians were in full retreat returned 
to the frightened burro that lay struggling on 
the hot sand. 

“Ahoy, there!” shouted Yates across the 
water. “What’s the use of our hauling on 
the tackle when we’ve got this?” 

It was a first-rate idea, and Tom agreed 
with alacrity. But Yates was in no hurry to 
begin the work. 

“Let’s talk this out a bit,” he bellowed. “I 
reckon you’ve got the upper hand of us, but 
you ain’t got it all your own way yet. The 
question is, if we pull off the bar, will you 
take us aboard again ?” 

“No,” replied Tom. “But I'll give you 
plenty of provisions and tell you where you 
can find all the water you want.” 

That was a random shot, but from the 
way Yates received it it was plain that the 
Indian had not shown him the water hole in 
the arroyo. 

“You needn’t count on Black Jack to-mor- 
row morning,” added Tom. “You can see 
there’s a blow coming up from the southeast, 
and he can’t face it in the tender.” 

Yates stared at the wind marks on the gulf 
and then at the clouds rolling up out of the 
south. He obviously did not like the look of 
it, and for a minute he and Slocum talked 
together earnestly. 

“How far do you think I could get with 
this rig in the blow that’s coming?” shouted 
Tom. “About as far as the bottom!” 

The two men had evidently spoken of that 
very point to each other, for Yates nodded 
and Slocum laughed. Still they hesitated. Tom 
lay down behind the forward rail and drew 
a bead on the prostrate burro. 

“Tf you refuse, I'll shoot that burro and 
set the sloop afire before I let you capture 
her on this bar.” 

As a matter of fact, the fellows were just 
as anxious as Tom to set the Olive afloat, 
and, stripped and damaged as she was, they 

id not see how Tom could sail off with her. 

“You'll stick to your promise?” called 
Yates. 

Tom answered in the affirmative, and they 
hunted up the place where he had buried the 
tackle. Yates came out with one end of a 
rope, which he rove through the block at 
the bow while Slocum improvised a rough 
harness out of some spare pieces. The burro 
proved meek enough and stood with pa- 
tiently drooping head while they waited for 
the tide to rise. 

In an hour and a half the water had 
reached its flood. Yates then hitched the 
burro to the tackle, and he and Slocum lent 
their own muscles to the effort. The blocks 
creaked as the ropes slowly ran through them, 
and. the Olive, which the high tide, driven in 
before the southeast wind, had already partly 
raised from her bed, slid into the shallow 
trench that had been dug for 
her. The next moment she was 
floating buoyantly in deep water. 

Yates instantly belabored the 
burro with foot and hand, and 
the gray beast sprang forward. 
Tom comprehended the shrewd 
plan at once. Leaping to the 
bow, he toppled the anchors 
overboard, and as they brought 
the Olive to with a jerk he 
laughed mockingly. ‘‘You 
haven’t got her yet,” he shouted. 

Then he darted back into the 
cockpit—wisely, for he had seen 
Yates reach for his rifle. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Weighing gold in the New York 
Subtreasury 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HAPPY MEN WORK;; the happiest work 
toward some definite achievement. 


The unexpected kindness shown 
Is like a rose on thistles grown, 

Or like a rift in stormy skies— 

The brighter for its sweet surprise. 


STILL HOPE! It is foolish to be sorry you 
came until you reach the end of the road. 


AMENDING the migratory bird law, so that 
the hunter’s daily bag shall include not only 
what he has shot himself but also “all birds 
taken by any other person who for hire ac- 
companies or assists him,” restricts the sports- 
man from making a “game hog” of himself 
at the expense of a boy or two whom he has 
brought along to commit perjury. 


THE MIND RECOILS from the waste of 
huge armaments and seizes eagerly such a 
trivial item as the news that an old English 
warship is being used as a floating laboratory 
for the investigation of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. If the ordinary man could only visualize 
a warship in the daily production of some 
tangible good he would be better content to 
pay the cost of its upkeep. 


MOTOR TRAFFIC that kills and a gun that 
“T didn’t know was loaded” are in the same 
category. It is time that the motorist awoke 
to the fact that he is driving a deadly weapon 
and that every time he ignores traffic regu- 
lations he is pointing a loaded gun at a 
fellow mortal’s head. The statement by an 
insurance publication that in the United 
States during 1920, 12,000 persons were killed 
and 1,500,000 seriously injured in automo- 
bile accidents is something to think about. 


AMERICAN DYE MAKERS would not 
maintain that they have yet succeeded in 
making all the dyes that the Germans made 
before the war, or that all that they do make 
are as good as the best German dyes. They 
have, however, made one new color in which 
they do not fear competition. Indophenin 
blue is brighter and a little more violet than 
indigo, surpasses it in fastness to light and 
equals it in other tests, including boiling. 
Hereafter, when you feel “bluer than indigo” 
you can say that you are “indophenin blue.” 


STATISTICS of railway travel all over the 
United States for the first half of this year 
show a considerable shrinkage. In that period 
the number of rides taken on railway trains 
was less by 73,000,000 than the number of 
rides taken in the same period a year ago. 
Some of the shrinkage was doubtless owing 
to the increase in the number of automobiles 
and some to the general business depression, 
but most of it was undoubtedly the result of 
the higher fares. Whatever the cause, the fact 
is unfortunate, for travel is a means both of 
recreation and education. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, has taken steps 
to establish some sort of memorial to a man 
whose services to the Middle West have never 
been adequately recognized. The man was 
John Chapman, better known as “Johnny 
Appleseed,” so called from his. habit of plant- 
ing apple seeds in the newly cleared lands of 
the frontier. From the time he was twenty- 
eight years old until he died at Fort Wayne 
in 1847, he devoted all his life to that work. 
Barefooted and clothed in a burlap bag, in 
which he had cut holes for his head and. arms, 
he traversed the remote frontiers, unharmed 
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by man or beast, and before he died saw the 
fruit from 100,000 acres that his hand had 
planted to apple trees. 
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STRAIGHTENING OUT THE 
BUILDING TRADES 


F late years there has been a good deal 
QO of scandal about the working of the 

building trades in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and other cities. Contractors, 
dealers in material and labor organizations 
must each take a share of the blame for the 
conditions that made building so exorbitantly 
expensive that it came for a time almost to 
a standstill. It is beginning to revive now. 
Publicity and the exigencies of a period of 
business depression have brought prices and 
profits down to something like normal pro- 
portions, and labor costs are not what they 
were a year ago. 

On that point it is interesting to observe 
what happened in Chicago. The employers 
and labor unions, unable to agree on a scale 
of wages and a code of working conditions, 
asked Judge K. M. Landis, who has had 
much experience as an arbitrator, to decide 
the matter for them. He has made a finding 
that is important to the building trades every- 
where, and that if it is regarded by both sides 
will prevent much of the senseless waste that 
has long encumbered building. He decides 
that wages must be somewhat reduced to fit 
the situation, though they remain for skilled 
workers at the not unremunerative level of 
from eighty-five cents to $1.12 an hour. 

But more fundamental are his findings on 
the subject of working rules. He provides 
that there shall be no restriction on the 
amount of work a man may do, or against 
the use of machinery, or against the use of 
any raw or manufactured material—except 
prison-made. He finds that some trades re- 
quire work to be done by skilled men that 
helpers or laborers are perfectly competent 
to do. That form of waste he penalizes by 
fixing the wage scale for those trades below 
that of trades that have no such rule. It is 
probable that the carrying out of his recom- 
mendations will reduce the cost of building 
by at least a fifth, not counting the reduction 
in wages. 

Three of the forty-seven crafts engaged in 
building withdrew ‘rom the conference a 
month ago, because they resented Judge 
Landis’s declaration that their working agree- 
ments were clearly unlawful. The other 
trades agreed in advance to accept his deci- 
sion, and, though some of the men are restive 
now that it has been handed down, they will 
probably keep their promise. If for no other 
reason they are likely to do so because they‘ 
can see that the public, which suffers from 
the application of rules that are framed to 
compel waste both of money and of effort, 
will not remain patient under them when it 
understands how they work. There is every 
reason to make wages as liberal as industry 
will bear, but there is no excuse for prac- 
tices that directly encourage waste and ineffi- 
ciency. 
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STANDARD TIME AND DAYLIGHT 
SAVING 


AYLIGHT-SAVING time is ended for 
this year. It was informally but generally 
adopted for a large part of the city and 

suburban population of the country, but was 
legally authorized in one state only—Massa- 
chusetts. The farmers do not like it. Very few 
country communities have tolerated it. Most 
of the cities, indeed, shortened the period 
from seven months to five, a wise step, for in 
the first and the last month of the longer 
period the sun has not risen when the day’s 
work should begin. 

The result of the difference in the time 
between the city and the country has been 
confusing, of course, but not so much so as 
might have been anticipated, and there has 
been no serious trouble. Railway time-tables 
have nearly or quite all been based on stand- 
ard time. Travelers living in cities have had 
to get used to that, but there seems to have 
been no movement by city men to give up 
the daylight-saving plan on account of the 
confusion. On the whole it may be said that 
the preference of the dwellers in cities for the 
system is stronger than ever. It is well illus- 
trated by the situation in Connecticut, where, 
in spite of a law that forbade municipalities 
to change the official time, more than half the 
population of the state voluntarily discarded 
standard time during the whole season. 

There is no way of discovering whether the 


objection to the daylight-saving scheme on 
the part of farmers, and of others to whom 
early rising seems too early rising, has de- 
creased. Probably it has not, but that is 
merely a guess. If it has not, the story of this 
year’s experience will be repeated next year, 
and there is no reason why the difference 
between city and country should not con- 
tinue indefinitely. The cities are not likely to 
recur to the old system, and the agricultural 
interest has shown its ability to prevent day- 
light saving from being established by law. 
It is not likely, therefore, that Congress will 
sanction it, though: there has been a sugges- 
tion that Congress might be induced to adopt 
the scheme for the Eastern zone,—New Eng- 
land and the Atlantic States east of Ohio,—a 
region that is much more industrial than agri- 
cultural. 

It is singular that a controversy so deter- 
mined as the difference of opinion over day- 
light saving has been in this country has 
never arisen elsewhere. In Great Britain and 
on the European continent the system seem- 
ingly is firmly established, and there is no 
indication that anyone wishes to abandon it. 
Indeed, in England there has been a sugges- 
tion to put the clocks two hours ahead in the 
middle of the summer season instead of one 
hour, and there is a prospect that it may be 
done next year. 
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CONTINUITY 


ANY persons have little power of con- 
tinuity in thought or action. They are 
constantly finding it necessary to rest 

either their minds or their bodies; they turn 
from one task to another; they are desultory 
in their mental processes; they think, but 
they get tired before they have thought to a 
conclusion. 

The trouble is that they have never found 
anything to deal with continuously. The rou- 
tine of life doesn’t interest them enough; 
the daily job, whether it calls for mental or 
manual effort, does not engage their thoughts 
as a continuing process in the shaping of 
which their faculties are employed as well- 
selected instruments. Perhaps they are some- 
what oppressed with the feeling that they 
are not particularly well-selected instruments, 
that they are razors being used as saws or 
spoons being used as shovels, and that the 
imposition of any greater continuity of serv- 
ice on them than already is required would 
wear them out so much the faster. 

But for his own happiness, everyone should 
try to achieve continuity of thought and 
self-expression. It may be that for some per- 
sons such continuity is not to be had in the 
daily vocation. The work may be of so me- 
chanical a nature as to offer no material for 
thought to work on, or it may be of so 
uncongenial a nature as not to stimulate 
thought. Then there ought to be some avoca- 
tion that would supply both the material and 
the stimulus; in a man’s leisure hour he 
can be continuous. Every normal person has a 
special and healthy interest in something, yet 
few persons ever learn to pursue their special 
interest intelligently. Most persons dawdle 
over it instead of working over it; they 
aren’t continuous in dealing with it, and con- 
sequently it never assumes a definite impor- 
tance or communicates a real purpose to their 
lives. The people who by continuous thought 
and effort discover in their special interest a 
purpose that is personal to them are pretty 
sure to make their lives happy and fruitful, 
however dull and dragging may be the daily 


job. 
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HARD - WORKED CONGRESSMEN 


EMBERSHIP in Congress is no sine- 

cure in these days. The whole time of 

a member is not only nominally but 
really required for public duty. During the 
last dozen years the Senate and the House 
have been almost:continually in session. The 
present Congress was called together only 
a month after the terms of the Representa- 
tives began. After more than four months a 
recess of thirty days was takeh, and it is now 
expected that there will be no further inter- 
ruptions until the first session of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress merges into the second, or 
regular, session in December; and that then, 
barring a week’s holiday at Christmas, the 
two bodies will settle down for at least six 
months of work. If that should be so, Con- 
gress will have been working almost fifteen 
months at a stretch, with intermissions 
amounting to less than six weeks in all. Then, 
in December, 1922, the “short” session of 
three months will begin, so that when this 
Congress. comes to an end it will have been 
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sitting for fully three fourths of its allotted 
two-year term. 

Although its term of duty will have ex- 
ceeded that of any former Congress, there 
have been several occasions in the past that 
made unusual demands on the time of the 
members. Pressing public questions, politica! 
wrangles and parliamentary obstruction have 
protracted the sessions. The First Congress 
was in session 519 days, but it had before it 
the task of organizing the government in all 
its departments and the hardly less difficult 
duty of dealing with the many complications 
that the Confederation had bequeathed to 
it. The busiest Congress prior to the Civil 
War was the Twenty-seventh, which began 
its sessions in May, 1841, when the Whigs 
took over the administration from the Dem- 
ocrats, who had been having their own way 
during the eight years of Jackson and the 
four years of Van Buren. But President Har- 
rison had died only a month after he took 
office, and the Whigs had so much trouble 
with Tyler that Congress was compelled to 
sit 464 days in the endeavor to establish the 
Whig régime, and especially the system of 
protection. It should be remembered, too, 
with what watchful suspicion Congress treated 
President Johnson. 

Nowadays public questions are so many 
and so important that Congress could not 
pass upon all of them properly if it were to 
devote to them every day of the two-year 
term. The strain of work is greatest upon 
the leaders, greater upon Senators than upon 
Representatives, greater upon members of the 
majority than of the minority party, but 
great upon every one of them. No one can 
long “play hooky.” The “whips” are exact- 
ing. Frequent roll calls disclose the absentees. 
Both during the session and during the short 
recesses there is committee work to be done. 


So @e 
A RELUCTANT WITNESS 


HE president of an American commercial 

association to promote trade with Russia 

has recently made public admission that 
he is a sadder and a wiser man. Having 
worked successfully to get restrictions upon 
trade with soviet Russia abolished, having 
supported the so-called ambassador Martens 
in the propaganda that he was carrying on in 
this country, and having himself placed a 
million-dollar contract with the soviets for 
printing presses, he went finally to Moscow 
to collect payment. Let us quote his own 
words: “I was compelled to leave after six 
months of deception and faking”—by the 
communists, not by himself, it is to be under- 
stood !—“without receiving one cent. Honesty 
and integrity and a reputation for fulfilling 
agreements is the first real basis of credit, and 
this the people of Moscow do not seem to 
realize.” 

We should feel more sympathy for this un- 
fortunate American business man and his 
deluded associates were it not that in the 
indignation aroused in him by his experience 
he dwells on the ingratitude of the soviets 
and their ambassador Martens. “The soviet 
bureau in New York and his expenses in 
Washington were principally maintained by 
funds from two sources—some loans from 
friends, and loans from some of our Ameri- 
can manufacturers with whom he had placed . 
orders.” In other words, American citizens 
were directly responsible for the propaganda 
which Martens was carrying on in this coun- 
try and for which he was finally deported. 

With the government of a great country 
in the hands of a thoroughly selfish, thor- 
oughly dishonest and thoroughly cruel group 
of men, as the members of the communist 
government have shown themselves to be, it 
is no wonder that famine scourges the land. 
After the immediate distress is relieved by 
American workers, what will happen? Not 
until the Russians change the character of 
their government and overthrow the wretched 
tyranny under which they suffer can they 
hope for permanent relief from famine and 
distress. 
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GOLD 


URING the six calendar years, 1915-1920, 
inclusive, the gold we imported 
amounted io $2,257,679,000, and the 

exports to $1,290,449,000. The excess of im- 
ports was therefore $967.230,000. In only one 
of the six years (1919) did the exports exceed 
the imports. Since the beginning of the present 
year the importing movement has again set 
in strongly, so that to-day the amount of go!d 
in the country is more than $1,000,000,000 
greater than it was at the beginning of 1915, 
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though even then it was quite sufficient for 
our purposes. It has been drained from all the 
gold reservoirs of the world. 

By far the largest store of gold in this coun- 
try, and the largest amount ever collected 
anywhere in one place, is in the New York 
Assay Office. A small part of it only belongs 
to the government. The bulk of it is held for 
the great banking houses and financial insti- 
tutions that have imported it in the comple- 
tion of exchange transactions; but as it is in 
the custody of the Treasury all of it has to be 
counted whenever the superintendent of the 
assay office retires and another takes his place. 

*That stupendous task was accomplished last 
summer. 

It is not all coined money. A bar of gold of 
the fineness of coin is worth exactly as much 
as the same weight of coin. It may have been 
alternately melted, coined, melted and recast 
a dozen times without gaining or losing value. 
Sometimes foreign coins are melted and run 
into bars; sometimes they are retained in the 
form of coin. If the gold is in the form of 
ingots it cannot of course be counted, but its 
weight tells its value. Some of the coin in the 
New York Assay Office is in the same pack- 
ages in which it arrived from Europe, sealed 
with the seals of the Bank of England or of 
the Bank of France; now the seal of the 
United States Treasury too has been placed 
on the packages. 

Holding the gold in those various forms is 
wise. No one can predict when the tide will 
turn and gold will flow away from America, 
but sooner or later it must turn. The current 
may take it to London or Berlin or Tokyo or 
Buenos Aires. The government has on hand 
coins of those and other countries, just as the 
coins came to it, and a demand for $5,000,000 
from any one of them could be met by ship- 
ping immediately the exact amount required 
in the coin of the country that made the 
demand. 

Many persons may be vaguely aware that 
the chief use of gold as money is to settle 
international balances, but few of them fully 
realize that that is almost its only use; it is 
a fact that an excessive stock of gold serves 
no purpose in a country that does not need it 
in order to adjust commercial and financial 
transactions with other countries. That is now 
our situation. We are a creditor nation. Other 
countries owe us much, we owe them little. 
Those countries cannot stem the current that 
brings their gold hither. When it gets here it is 
deposited in the banks in the form of gold 
certificates issued by the Treasury against the 
actual gold placed in the assay office, and thus 
forms the basis for loans and speculation. In 
that way it not only serves no good purpose 
but tends to be harmful; yet until there is a 
great revival of prosperity abroad, until we 
greatly increase our purchases abroad, the 
current will flow in this direction. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HEN this was written the vote in the 

Senate on the bill to repeal the Panama 
Canal tolls act was set for October 10. The 
President, it is said, fears that passage of the 
bill at this time will introduce an irritating 
element into the proceedings of the Conference 
on Armaments and so place the United States 
in a position of disadvantage. This government 
has been actuated by the most disinterested 
motives in calling the conference, but if it lies 
under suspicion of breaking agreements for 
its own commercial advantages,—and that has 
been charged in the case of the repeal bill, 
how can it go before the conference and with 
a straight face ask for agreements on the deli- 
cate question of disarmament? The suggestion 
that it would be well to defer action on the 
bill until after the conference is a virtual ad- 
mission that our government has a weak case 
in this business. e 


HE government has given out revised 
figures of the census that show the 
population of the United States on January 
1, 1920, to have been 105,710,620. Of these 
94,820,015 were whites, 10,463,131 negroes, 
244,437 Indians, 110,010 Japanese and 61,639 
Chinese. The rate of increase for whites was 
16 per cent, as compared with 22.3 per cent 
for the first decade of the century. The decline 
is attributed to the five and a half years of 
war, during which there was almost no immi- 
gration from Europe, and the country was 
drained- of many of the foreign born and of 
our own people, to engage in the European 
conflict. It is pointed out, however, that the 
rate of increase in the negro population, which 
is entirely unaffected by immigration, is by 
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far the lowest ever recorded. The check is 
ascribed to a declining birth rate. 


oS 


N opening the session of the unemployment 

conference in Washington the President 
expressed his belief in the underlying sound- 
ness of industrial conditions. The present 
period of depression throughout the world 
was, in his belief, a war inheritance. Although 
he had no panacea to offer, he remarked that 
he should have “little enthusiasm for any 
proposed relief that seeks either palliation or 
tonic from the public treasury.” It is clear 
that the conference can do little more than 
suggest means for relieving unemployment. 
Among the recommendations made by the 
manufacturers’ committee are, first, the “split 
week” whereby in some cases one workman 
would be employed for the first three days 
of the week and another for the last three; 
second, rotation, which means that two men 
would work on alternate days; third, that 
manufacturers should make up extra stock in 
anticipation of a coming revival of business; 
and fourth, that they take advantage of a 
dull producing period to make repairs and 
improvements in their factories. The confer- 
ence does not pretend that all the recommen- 
dations can be acted upon. Much depends on 
whether the employer is financially hurt or 
only economically scared. 


i] 


AILWAY shopmen who belong to the fed- 

erated shop craft unions and the trainmen 
have voted to strike against the general re- 
duction of wages put into effect on July 1, 
last. It is expected that the other affiliated 
unions of railway employees will take similar 
action, although the strike will be deferred, 
it is said, until working rules now pending 
before the Railroad Labor Board are put into 
effect, when another vote will be taken on 
accepting or rejecting the rules. The heads of 
the unions believe that a better fight can be 
made with the entire wages and rules question 
to act upon. Since the strike vote was takén 
there is evidence that some of the labor lead- 
ers are averse to bringing on a general strike 
of railway workers. The president of the rail- 
way trainmen’s brotherhood has addressed a 
circular letter to the men giving reasons why 
he thinks a strike would be unwise at this 
time and why the men should expect some 
reduction in their wages. The strike vote, it is 
pointed out, does not finally close the way to 
a peaceful issues It is an alternative not to be 
resorted to if the wage question can be set- 
tled in a manner satisfactory to the general 
grievance committee that represents the rail- 
way employees. If the union officials think it 
wise, they can interpose their veto. 


.] 


URING the season just ended the boll 
weevil has caused nearly $400,000,000 
worth of damage in the Southern cotton 
fields. Ten years ago it was scarcely known 
east of the Mississippi. To-day it is at home 
in all the cotton states; the only regions still 
unattacked are northern North Carolina and 
the extreme northern districts of the Cotton 
Belt in Missouri, Kentucky and Virginia. In 
the view of experts the ravages of the insect 
must, for many years to come, be counted 
upon as a definite element in Southern agri- 
culture. The boll weevil first crossed the Rio 
Grande about the year 1892. Two years later 
it was reported in a few towns of southern 
Texas. Then began its great trek northward 
and eastward; its annual advance was about 
forty miles on a front of several hundred. In 
the first decade of the invasion it occupied 
new cotton lands at the rate of 5640 square 
miles a year. In the next ten years the number 
had increased to nearly 27,000 square miles a 
year, and by 1916 it had added 71,000 square 
miles to its annual conquests. No thoroughly 
effective way of dealing with it has yet been 
worked out. e 


was expected that the Great War would 
increase the preponderance of women over 
men in the population of Europe. In England 
that preponderance is far greater than was 
looked for. Great Britain outside of Ireland 
had 1,179,276 more women than men in 1911. 
Advance figures of the census of 1921 show 
that there are now 1,720,802 more women 
than men. The disparity has been steadily 
increasing at least during the ninety years 
since 1831, when there were 40 more females 
than males to the 1000. In 1871 there were 
54 more women than men in 1000, and now 
there are 95. It has been suggested that prob- 
ably from the beginning of recorded time 
there has been a preponderance of women in 
the world. Otherwise polygamy would not 
have flourished in the ancient empires. 
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“(When You Go To College 


youll want to make the varsity” and 
that calls for sturdy strength and 
mental efficiency. 


Delicious Grape-Nuts — the staunch 
wheat and barley food builds body 


“There's a Reason’ for GrapeNuts 
Sold by all grocers 
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j ‘She AMERICAN 
{| HOME DIET 
Ghampions Eat Right 
ampions Fat Right 
Bo. McCollum and Nina Simmonds, of 
Johns Hopkins University, have written a book 


which tells you exactly what to eat to grow strong 
—keep healthy and win championships. 


Think what an advantage you will have 
over the other fellows to know what food builds 
muscle. It tells you the right selection and combina- 
tion of the common things you like—delicious dishes 
and meals that Mother will like to prepare and 
which will keep the whole family, including the 
baby, strong and healthy. Lots of recipes and 
menus. 

If your dealer does not sell this book, 
we will send it free on your Mother’s or 
Father’s request. Read it. If you 
like it, pay us $3.65. If you don’t, 
send it back—it will cost you nothing. 


FREDERICK < MATHEWS COMPANY 
.” O. Box 834 Detroit, Mich, 




















*‘We Can’t Keep House 
Without Sloan’s 


WE always keep Sloan’s Liniment right 
where we can lay our hands onit. We 
use it for every sort of external ache or 
pain, rheumatism, 
stiff joints, sprains and strains.” 

Sold by dealers you know and can trust, 


35c, 70c, $1.40 
Keep it handy 


Sloan. 


Liniment 




















SAVE YOURSELF FROM THE MISERY OF 


HAY-F EVER a. and ASTHMA 


this summer and fall by investigating sy trying the Hayes’ 
Method of treatment at your own home. Many cases com- 
— — ol that they are immune year after T 
Address P. Harold Hayes. D., Buffalo, N.Y 
ooking for free Bulletin, Y-214." 


7® Year 


Seven Successful Years 
Without Valves 


Cleveland never needed 
valves. Two-stroke motor 
operates like a sleeve-valve 
motor. Positive, depend- 
able, wonderfully econom- 
ical. Lowest priced real 
motorcycle. 

Write for 
Catalog “ Y” 















3 Months’ Free se Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY | 
New Companion 
. . 
Sewing Machine 
IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle, electric and rotary), guarantee for 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

























to, #25 on the model ' 


pas tr folect, from 44, St golors 
Erencwem 
12 Months to Pay Possession 
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bees at hei eta Lo ang and 
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Mead (ic commannciue.t\ 
Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap,  Ciatanent Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For = les 
address : Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, den, Mass 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stam mering 20 years. 


B.N. BOGUE, 3335 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 





| Seevtioeeper a, STOVIN 
Mfrs., 





the red stove 
remedy. 
y. Inc.. Worcester, Mass. 











3-be it the pronunciation of 
Bolsheviki, the spelling ofa puxsiing word, the location of 


Murman ees meaning of blighty,etc.,this 


contains an accurate, final answer. 
aia ond India-Paper Editions. 





Sapreme Authoriy/i, 


400,000 Words. 2700 


Pages. 6000 illus! 
*G.&C.MERRIAM 
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WE CHOSE OUR PUMPKINS FROM THE PILE 

AND CUT OUT EYES AND NOSES; 

BUT MAKING MOUTHS IS HARDER FAR 
THAN ANYONE SUPPOSES. 





MOUTHS & may tamer 








THE MOUTH IN JOHNNY’S PUMPKIN LOOKED 
AS MOUTHS DO WHEN YOU’RE CRYING; 

BUT THAT IN WILL’S WENT CURVING UP 
AND SMILED WITHOUT HALF TRYING. 


IN HIS OWN PUMPKIN JIM CUT TEETH, 


LIKE TIGERS’ IN A JUNGLE; 
I WANTED MINE TO LOOK THE SAME, 
BUT FEAR I MADE A BUNGLE. 


A GIRL CAN’T DO THINGS WITH A KNIFE- 
SHE’D HURT HER FINGERS, MAYBE; 

SO JIM MADE MOUTHS FOR LITTLE NELL, 
AS WELL AS FOR THE BABY. 


NELL’S MOUTH WAS TIGHT AND VERY SMALL, 
AND BABY’S MOUTH WAS PUCKERED. 

AND JIM WAS GLAD THAT THOSE WERE ALL; 
HE SAID HE FELT QUITE “TUCKERED”! 





PINCUSHION MARGERY 


" By Winifred L. Bryning 


Jamie pulled a damp parcel out of his basket; then she stepped up to Jamie and 
pocket and put it in her hand. 


began to sew the button on his coat lapel. 
“Hi—what’s this?” he said in astonishment. 





HE pincushion dell hung on the left- 

hand side of Anne’s little mirror. Anne 

had never stuck pins into it because it 
seemed to look at her so pleadingly. Its body 
was of blue silk, stuffed with cotton, and its 
head was of celluloid. There were little blue 
ribbon bows on the shoulders, with a long 
loop of ribbon attached to them. 

One day Anne’s little sister, Muriel, climbed 
into a chair and prodded the pincushion doll 
with loving fingers. “I wish that dolly be- 
longed to me,” she said wistfully. 

The doll was looking straight at her; it 
seemed almost.to nod its head. 

“Look!” Muriel cried delightedly. “She’s 
trying to say she wishes so too!” 

After that there was nothing for kind- 
hearted Anne to do but to give the pincushion 
doll to Muriel. The little girl promptly hung 
the blue ribbon loop over her arm and trotted 
happily away with her treasure. 

Several days later the two little sisters went 
down to play on the embankment, which is 
a broad walk just above the river. Through 
the high iron fence that runs along the edge 
they could see the blue water sparkling in the 
yellow sunlight. Margery, as Muriel had 
named the pincushion doll, stared as hard as 
the girls. 

After a while the girls began to pick dande- 
lions just beyond the embankment. When 
they heard the put-put of a motor boat, 
Muriel raced back to the fence. 

She recognized one of her schoolmates in 
the bow of the boat and gave a cry of pleas- 
ure. “There’s Jamie McQueen on the river!” 
she said. 

Jamie saw her too and raised his cap po- 
litely. Muriel waved to him. “You must make 
him a bow, Margery,” she said, and, lifting 
the pincushion doll by her blue loop high 
above the railing, she waved her violently. 
All at once the loop flew out of her grasp; 
there was a flash of blue through the sunlight 
and then a splash. Margery, the pincushion 
doll, was in the river. 

“O Anne, Anne!” Muriel cried. “Margery is 
drowning !” 

Anne rushed to the railing, but there was 
nothing she could do. The doll was floating 
rapidly down the river; the two watchers 
could see her little round body bobbing on the 
waves. 

“Never mind, Muriel,” Anne said. “She 
isn’t drowning, anyway. See, she is floating.” 

But poor Muriel could not be comforted. 
She watched the bobbing blue speck until it 
disappeared from view under a bridge. Then 
she turned tearfully homeward. 

That evening the doorbell rang, and when 
Anne opened the door there stood Jamie 
McQueen. 

With a pleasant grin Jamie ran his fingers 
through his hair. “Where’s Muriel ?” he asked. 

“Here I am,” Muriel called. She came run- 
ring, her eyes still red from crying about 
Margery, for she could not get over her loss. 


Muriel looked much puzzled as she tore off 


































the paper, but an instant later 
she cried, “Oh!” and began to 
waltz round the room. © 

“What is it?” asked Anne in 
astonishment. : 

“Tt’s that funny little fat blue 
doll of hers. Stop squealing, 
Muriel, and I'll tell you how I 
found it.” 

“Tl stop,” Muriel promised. 
“How did you find her, Jamie ?” 

“Well,” said Jamie; ‘“‘we 
turned round the other side of 
the bridge, and as we came back 
up the river we met the doll 
floating down. It was just a 
little blue speck on the water, 
but I had seen Muriel with it. 
and I knew what it was.” 

“O dear, I wish you wouldn’t 
call Margery ‘it,’ Muriel inter- 
rupted. “But go on.” 

‘*And so,” Jamie continued, 
“we ran the launch a little to 
one side, and I pulled the doll 
in with a boat hook.” 

“She’s still damp,’ said 
Muriel, “but, oh, how I thank 
you, Jamie! You are brave.” 

Jamie looked 
bashful. ‘‘I hung 
her over the kitchen 
stove for an hour,” 
he said. ‘‘Well, I 
must be going.” i 

“Wait a minute,” -~ 4 
Muriel cried. She ~§ 
ran out of the room 
and came back with 
a workbasket. She 
silently fished a 
large brass button 
and a needle and 
thread out of the 


THE CITY CAT’S 
MISTAKE 


Verses and Drawing 
by L. J. Bridgman 


There were strange country 
sights 

For the city cat’s viewing. 

He stared at the squirrels— 

“Pray what are they do- 
ing >’ 

“They are storing their food 

For the winter, you see,” 


Farmer Thomas replied, 


“In that butternut tree.” 


“My, my!” said the other, 
“What lots they must eat! 


“From that hole to the ground 
Is a good twenty feet. 


“T should say 
thirty bushels 

*Twould easily 

. hide.” 


No wonder the 

. country cat 
Laughed till 
he cried! 


“Tt’s your life-saving medal,” Muriel an- 
swered. “If ever a person deserved to have 
one, that person is you, Jamie McQueen!” 


6 ¢ 
THE SEARCH FOR A BEAR 


By Gertrude I. Folts 


NCE upon a time there was a little prin- 
cess named Ermintrude who greatly 
wanted to meet a bear. She lived in a 

mountain castle that had towers so tall they 
seemed to reach the moon and she had many 
beautiful possessions, but still she was not 
content, because she wanted to meet a bear. 

That is a strange thing for a little girl to 
wish, but it is what this funny little Ermin- 
trude wished. Her family and her attendants 
got tired of hearing about it. 

Beyond the castle stretched a black forest 
where bears were said to roam. The little 
princess used to sit up in her own special 
tower and gaze at the forest through a tele- 
scope. But she did not see a bear. 

“No wonder, ’way up here almost in the 
sky,” said Ermintrude, and she threw away 
her telescope. “I will meet a bear. Bring me 
my rubbers!” 

Her little Royal Highness had never been 
outside the castle grounds. 

“And she shall not go now,” said the king. 

But the queen’s advice was: “Let her have 
her way this-time.” 

So Ermintrude put on her royal blue wraps 
and then, followed by ten serving men with 
spears, she tripped down the winding stair- 
way of the castle tower, through the gate and 
straight into the thick black forest. 

But by the time twilight fell the forest 
seemed, oh, so deep and black! The tired little 
princess sat down and began to weep; she no 
longet wished to meet a bear; she wanted to 
go back to her tower under the moon. 

“Courage!” said old Alan, one of the serv- 
ing men, as he stepped forward. “Your Royal 
Highness has only to say the word and we 
will go home.” - 

The princess looked up and saw the other 
serving men standing near. They seemed very 
strong; she decided to keep on. 

All at once the bushes began to crackle. 
Ermintrude gave a little scream. 

“Courage, princess!” said old Alan. “Per- 
haps you are at last about to meet a bear.” 

Suddenly something came out of the bushes, 
and the serving men began to laugh loudly. 
A moment later the little princess, peering, 
began to laugh too. It was a baby bear, the 
fattest, brownest little bear that ever wad- 
dled. His chubby nose sniffed the air, for he 
smelled peanuts in Ermintrude’s pocket. 

An hour later the queen saw a strange pro 
cession approaching. Old Alan led the way, 
with Ermintrude perched on his shoulder. 
Behind him walked the other serving men 
Two of them were carrying a fat little anima! 
that seemed quite willing to come. 

And from that time on, Ermintrude never 
repined or complained again; she was too 
busy playing with her little brown bear. 
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THE LADDER 
2 By Marie i 


F FAME 


Hersey & 


HEN he had reached the topmost round at last 

He glanced about and gaped at what he saw: 

The great men he had dreamed about had passed, 
Leaving the lamp of truth, the rod of law, 


To boys he had not thought to see again— 
To John, his dimple aging in his chin, 

To Bob and Ted, whe smashed the windowpane. 
’Twas school again; he saw them trooping in! 


They had not changed save for a few gray hairs, 
Had but stepped in where death had’marked the 


way; 
School children filing into empty chairs, 
Schoolmates, a little tired, of yesterday. 
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THE VALUE OF BEING CHILLED 


OST plants that grow in a cold climate 

must be chilled before they can bear 
fruit. A tree, however, does not become dor- 
mant merely because cold weather has ar- 
rived, but rather because the time has come 
for it to rest. 

Nature has the next generation ever in 
mind. So every tree or shrub that becomes 
dormant has stored away an ample supply 
of food. The food is usually in the form of 
starch, which must be converted into sugar 
before it is fit for the plant to use. To con- 
vert the starch into sugar organic substances 
known as enzymes, which are found in vari- 
ous cells of the plant, must come into contact 
with it. Chilling or freezing breaks down the 
walls of the food cells and allows the enzymes 
to reach the starch and turn it into sugar. 

You can see how necessary the cold is to a 
plant if you will make the following experi- 
ments. Take a fruit tree or a shrub and put it 
into the greenhouse as soon as the sap has 
ceased to run, but before really cold weather 
has come. Then cut a hole in the wall of the 
greenhouse, thrust a part of the plant through 
the opening, and leave it exposed to the 
weather. The part that has been subjected to 
the cold will blossom profusely in the spring 
and bear fruit in its season; the part that has 
been kept in the warm greenhouse will do 
neither. 

So when we see the trees on the lawn brav- 
ing the zero weather we need not pity them, 
for they are passing through an experience 
that is necessary if they are to bear fruit next 
year. 

What is true of trees is true also of human 
beings. If we study the lives of great men, 
we shall find that they pass through periods 
of discouragement, sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, and that those periods are what make 
their lives fruitful. We can find comfort in 
the thought that, just as the trees and the 
shrubs must be chilled if ‘they are to flourish 
and bear fruit, so the sorrows, disappoint- 
ments and hardships that come to us make 
our lives bloom with moral beauty and be- 
come fruitful in worthy achievement. 
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THE TEACHER 


S Emily Hastings came out of the first 
teachers’ meeting with the new principal 
her knees were trembling and her clear eyes 
had a bewildered look. For the first time in 
the twenty-four years of her service she felt 
old. To be sure she was only forty-five, but 
the new principal was thirty-six. Compared 
with Dr. Stone, under whom she had worked 
for twenty years, he seemed a mere boy. But 
what a new “feel” he put into things! She 
saw that changes were coming; what if she 
could not keep up with them! For many 
years she had not been able to go either to 
teachers’ conventions or to summer schools, 
because she could not leave her invalid mother, 
and she realized that there were many new 
things in teaching—new methods, new points 
of view, new goals—of which she knew noth- 
ing. She realized that she could only go on 
trying to be thorough with the children and 
to make them love their work. 

The next day she was more like herself; by 
the end of the week no one would have no- 
ticed that she was not what she had always 
been. But the difference remained neverthe- 
less; she realized it when the principal sum- 
moned her to his office, for the summons 
frightened her. She waited a moment, me- 
chanically straightening the papers on her 
desk as if to steady herself. 

The principal was busy when she entered 







his room. He stepped forward pleasantly to 
place a chair for her, then turned to finish his 
talk with the teacher who had preceded her— 
a young, competent-looking woman who did 
not seem in the least ill at ease. She regarded 
the other teacher wistfully. If she were only 
like that competent young woman! 

Then she realized that the younger teacher 
was going, and that the principal was speak- 
ing to her. “I called you in, Miss Hastings,” 
he said, “because I wanted to tell you of a 
little discovery I have made. I gave a ques- 
tionnaire to the sophomore class just to get 
a bit of light on one or two things. I discov- 
ered that ninety per cent of the pupils who 
have studied history with you named it as 
the study they enjoyed most. Some of the 
reasons they gave are interesting. Let me read 
a few: ‘She makes the people really live’; 
‘She made you feel as if you could do things 
too’; ‘Because it told about so many brave 
people that it made you feel as if you had to 
be brave too.’ I want to congratulate you on 
your work, Miss Hastings.” 

“But—I thought—I haven’t been able to 
keep up with the new methods —” Though 
an experienced teacher, she was confused and 
uncertain. 

But the principal’s smile showed that he 
understood her doubts. “It’s not methods,” 
he said, “but results that count. You have 
succeeded in teaching boys and girls that liv- 
ing is a big thing arid ought to be a brave 
thing. I congratulate you, Miss Hastings.” 

And as Emily Hastings went down the 
steps it seemed to her as if the very walls 
were singing. 
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HOW TOWNS ARE NAMED 


INTERSET, Lemars, Primghar—you 

may have seen those unusual names on 
the map of Iowa and have wondered how 
they originated. All three towns are county 
seats. 

Winterset, a prosperous little place built 
round a central square, is the seat of govern- 
ment of Madison County. When in the pio- 
neer days the settlers had “laid out” the 
county seat they appointed a committee to 
select a suitable name for it. The committee- 
men went out to the site and began to 
talk the matter over. One of them, growing 
drowsy, lay down and went to sleep. His 
companions finally decided to call the new 
town Somerset. But while they were debating 
the matter the wind changed, and in a short 
time it became too cool for comfort. The 
sleeper awoke and looked round. “Got a name 
yet ?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” one of them replied. “We’re going 
to call it Somerset.” 

“Somerset!” he exclaimed, shivering. “It 
had better be Winterset.” 

Laughing, his companions accepted the sug- 
gestion, and that is how Winterset was 
named. There is only one other Winterset on 
the map. It is in Ohio. Perhaps it, too, has 
an interesting origin, which some reader can 
tell us. 

Lemars, the county seat of Plymouth 
County, was the child of the railway; a group 
of six railway men named it in honor of their 
wives by combining the first letters of their 
given names. In that fashion they formed a 
pretty and distinctive name. Though there are 
plenty of Lamars on the map, there is only 
one Lemars. 

Similarly, Primghar was made up from the 
initial letters of the surnames of eight pio- 
neer families in O’Brien County, of which it 
is the seat of the government. Certainly they 
formed an unusual name. There is no other 
Primghar on the map. 
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A SLEEPY GRASS INCIDENT 


LEEPY GRASS, a peculiar growth found 

in Rocky Mountain regions of more than 
five thousand feet in altitude, gets its name, 
writes a contributor, from the strange effect 
it has upon the animals that eat it. It grows 
in thick clumps along the roadside and looks 
very inviting, but horses and cows that have 
eaten it have been known to sleep or to re- 
main drowsy and useless for several days or 
even for a week. Animals accustomed to the 
grass will not touch it. 

One day a man saw a camping party drawn 
up in a great patch of the grass, and the two 
large horses and the two mules were making 
ready to eat their fill. The man at once rode 
over and warned the party of the effects of 
the grass. 

“Young fellow,’ demanded one of the 
campers, “does this grass belong to you?” 

“No,” the man admitted, “it does not.” 

“Then,” said the stranger with an insolent 
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stare, “have you any special objection to our 
feeding our horses here ?” 

“None whatever.” And the man rode off. 

Two days later he returned to see what had 
happened. The horses and mules were in a 
sorry condition and the owners in a sorry 
mood. So amply had the animals fed that it 
was all the owners could do to get them to 
move, and when they finally did start, on that 
second day, it was almost as much work for 
the drivers as it was for the animals to go 
two miles between sunrise and sunset. 
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FOR KING AND COMMONS 


CURIOUS ivory statuette of Charles I 

that evidently dates from the days of his 
troubles with Parliament was picked up not 
long ago in a secondhand shop in Geneva and 
presented to the library of the House of Com- 
mons. The statuette, pictures of which are 
printed in the Illustrated London News, rep- 
resents the king clothed in the picturesque 





fashion of his time and at first glance seems 
an appropriate ornament for the cabinet of a 
Cavalier. But on examining it more closely 
you notice that you can open the king’s coat 
as you would open a double door, and on 
doing so you find within the king’s body a 
carved representation of Cromwell dissolving 
Parliament. The scene evidently represents 
the moment when he cried, “Take away that 
bauble!” for a man is shown in the back- 
ground about to remove the mace. One of 
Cromwell’s soldiers is apparently taking the 
speaker forcibly from his chair. 

The inner sides of the king’s coat also con- 
tain carvings, and the whole forms an inter- 
esting triptych. Such a statuette may well 
have had a place in the household of some 
one who, like the celebrated Vicar of Bray, 
liked to stand well with whatever party was 


in power. 
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ORDERING AN EGG IN MONGOLIA 


OULD you like the Mongolian waite- 

to bring you an egg? Then you must 
know how to order it. If you don’t, you may 
have as embarrassing a time of it as Mrs. 
E. M. Gull had. She tells her experience in 
A Tour in Mongolia. 

Upon our arrival at the Hotel Siberie at 
Verkhne-Udinsk, she says, we felt completely 
at sea for the lack of one word of the lJan- 
guage. Having reached our destination late at 
night, we had the greatest trouble in mak- 
ing them understand that we wished supper 
before seeking our rooms. Eggs, we thought, 
would be the most easily obtainable fare. I 
therefore drew an egg. The things they thought 
it was meant for can hardly be described; 
that it was an egg never occurred to them. 
Therefore I added an egg cup to my sketch; 
at that they stared in blank astonishment. I 
think they had never seen such a thing. I then 
tried to draw a chicken; at that they laughed, 
but they had no conception of my intention. 
My traveling companion, out of all patience, 
—he is a peppery little man—pointed to the 
picture and, violently flapping his arms, 
squawked, “Cock-a-doodle-doo!” at the top 
of his voice. The onlookers were delighted; 
we had eggs for supper that night. 
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THE MALIGNANT WOLVERENE 


NIMALS do not always appear to be 

guided by instinct alone; they are known 

at times to show what looks like actual mal- 

ice. In an article in the World’s Work Mr. 

Arthur Heming tells this story of a wolverene 
that acted in that way. 

An old Dogrib Indian, he says, had been 
killing, skinning and cutting up a number of 
deer for his winter supply of meat when dur- 
ing his absence a marauding wolverene stole 
his entire store. Again, a few days later, the 
animal repeated the theft. When it did so the 
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third time the old man decided to seek re- 
venge. At dawn he took to the trail, and just 
before dusk the tracks indicated that he was 
very near his quarry; but rather than miss a 
shot in the poor light he decided to wait until 
morning. 

According to northern custom, he stood his 
gun and his snowshoes in the snow far enough 
away from the fire to prevent the heat from 
injuring them. In the morning the snowshoes 
were gone, and tracks showed that a wolver- 
ene had taken them. Again the old man 
trailed the thief, but without snowshoes the 
going was extra hard. In the afternoon he 
stumbled upon one of them lying in the snow, 
but of what use was one snowshoe? Late that 
day he found the other, but it was damaged 
beyond repair. 

Filled with rage and despondency, he re 
turned to his old camp and as usual placed 
his gun upright in the snow. In the morning 
it was gone, and fresh tracks showed that the 
wolverenc had dragged it away. Several hours 
later he found it with the case torn in ribbons, 
the butt gnawed and the trigger broken. 

Tired and hungry, dejected and enraged, 
the old Indian sought his camp to make a 
fire and to rest, but when he reached it he 
could not find his fire bag, which contained 
his flint and steel. Again the wolverene! But 
fresh-falling snow had so obliterated the trail 
that the old man did not recover his treasure 
until late in the evening. And still the wolver- 
ene was at large! 

But now the poor old Indian was so com- 
pletely intimidated and discouraged that he 
imagined the whole transaction to be the 
work of some evil spirit. As a result, he gave 
up hunting not only the wolverene but game 
of any sort; and he and his family would 
have starved if his friends had not come to 
their rescue. ee 


WHAT WE AMERICANS LOOK LIKE 


N spite of the mixed origin of most Ameri- 
cans, Mr. E. V. Lucas, Englishman of 
letters, writes in the Outlook, a national type 
of face has been evolved. The ordinary Ameri- 
can face is keener than ours and healthier. In 
America you see fewer ruined faces than you 
do in English cities, fewer men and women 
who have lost self-respect and self-control. 
The American people as a whole strike the 
observer as being more prosperous, more alert 
and ambitious than the English. 

And what about the science of physiog- 
nomy? I have been wondering if Lavater is 
to be trusted outside of Europe. In China and 
Japan I was continually perplexed, for I saw 
so many men who, though obviously success- 
ful, were without more than a rudiment of a 
nose on which to support their glasses. Yet I 
had been taught to believe that without a 
nose of some dimensions it was idle to look 
for worldly eminence. Again, in America, is it 
possible that all those massive chins and firm 
aquiline noses are ruling the roost and reach- 
ing whatever goal they set out for? I doubt it. 
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SELF- EFFACING 


IFTING yourself by your boot straps 
seems easy compared with the feat of the 
marsupials that the teacher in Harper’s Mag- 
azine questioned Johnny about. “What are 
marsupials?” she asked the little fellow. 

“Animals that have pouches in their stom- 
achs,” came the quick reply. 

“And for what purpose do they use the 
pouches?” continued the teacher, ignoring 
the slight inaccuracy of the reply. “I am sure 
you know that too.” 

“Yes’m,” said Johnny promptly. “The 
pouches are for them to crawl into and con- 
ceal themselves when pursued.” 
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“GIDDAP, UNCLE!” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





